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REPORT 

FROM  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


(In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  29th  December,  1828,) 
Respecting  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver,  fyc. 


May  4,  1830. 

Head,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  1000  'additional  copies  be  sent  to  the  Senate 


Treasury  Department,  May  4,  1830. 

In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  29th  of  December,  1828, 
“requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  possible,  the  proportional  values  oi  gold  and  silver,  in  relation  to 
each  other;  and  to  state  such  alterations  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  necessary  to  conform  those  coins  to  the  silver  coins,  in 
their  true  relative  value,  and  to  report  at  their  next  session;”  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Whatever  causes  affect  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  must  have 
first  affected  the  absolute  or  intrinsic  value  of  one  or  both  of  them;  and 
hence  every  inquiry  as  to  the  former  necessarily  involves  the  lattey:  the 
quantity  of  labor  applied,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  of  soil, 
climate,  &c.  which  enter  into  the  production  of  any  given  article,  consti- 
tutes one  principal  measure  of  ifs  value.  But  labor  alone  cannot  determine 
the  value  of  a product:  that  which  is  not  suited  either  to  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary wants  of  man,  can  have  no  value  in  his  estimation,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  its  production.  Hence  another  mea- 
sure of  value  is  to  be  sought,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  product  to  these  wants. 
The  aggregate  of  causes  which  control  the  value  of  these  measures,  respec- 
tivelyf  is  comprehended  in  the  terms  supply  and  demand,  which  alone 
regulate  and  establish  the  intrinsic  as  well  as  relative  va.ues  of  all  exchang  - 
able  articles.  Those  of  gold  and  silver  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws  which  determine  the  values  of  other  products:  but  public  necessity 
having  required  the  establishment  of  some  standard  measure,  in  .which l con- 

tracts  may  be  made,  and  exchanges  regulated,  between  “J"™" 

pious  metals  have,  by  general  .consent,  been  adopted  as  the  most  tit  material 

Z tlu?  purpose,  /hi!  application  of  these  metals,  where  two  or  more  are 

used  as  standard  measures  of  property,  gives  them  J.^tV the'ir'value  to  the 
necessarily  belong  to  articles  of  commerce  It  subjects  them  ueto 
influence  of  political  regulations,  whereby  the  demand  may  be  increase 
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diminished  for  the  one  or  the  other,  and  their  relative  values  changed,  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  or  caprices  of  governments.  But  this  effect  is  also 
controlled  by  the  same  general  considerations  which  determine  the  value  of 
all  other  articles  entering  into  the  purposes  of  human  economy;  viz:  supply 
and  demand , and  the  values  thus  ascertained  are  the  result  of  the  public 
judgment,  made  up  by  the  combined  intelligence  of  all  those  who  best  un- 
derstand the  real  state  of  the  market. 

There  are  probably  few  measures  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
governments,  from  their  origin,  wherein  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  have  indicated  more  distrust  of  their  judgment,  or  in 
which  so  many  mistakes  have  been  committed,  as  in  that  of  adjusting  and 
regulating  the  metallic  standards  of  value,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  therefore  indulges  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
remove  those  difficulties,  which  inherently  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry. 


The  original  adaptation  of  metals  to  measures  of  property  was  founded 
on  weight  and  fineness  alone.  The  use  of  coins  computed  by  tale  was  of 
later  invention;  and  the  terms  which  express  moneys  of  account  were  gene- 
rally all  derived  from  units  of  weights,  and  were  originally  synonimous  with 
them.  The  Egyptian  talent  was  a measure  of  weight,  and  also  a money  of 
account:  the  Roman  pound,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
minx,  had  the  same  properties;  and  so  of  many  others.  But  the  great  con- 
venience of  computing  measures  of  property  by  tale,  together  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  fact  disclosed  by  experience,  that  coins  could  easily  be  kept  in 
circulation  by  tale,  although  below  the  standard  weight,  have  induced  go- 
vernments to  rely  upon  this  mode  of  computation,  and  frequently  to  debase 
their  coins,  as  a means  of  raising  money  from  the  people  without  their  know- 
ledge. A few  examples  will  sulfice  to  show  the  progress  of  governments  in 
this  respect.  Twenty  shillings,  weighing  3 or.  12  dwt.  IGg'?*.?.  will  now 
pay  an  annuity  in  England,  (allowing  for  a small  difference  between  the 
Saxon  and  Troy'  pounds)  contracted  to  be  paid  in  the  reign  of  William  the* 
Conquei or,  in  the  equivalent  of  a pound  weight  of  silver;  being  twenty 
shillings  of  the  coinage  of  that  day.  In  other  countries,  the  debasement  of 
coins  is  even  more  remarkable.  * 

The  German  florin  was  originally  a gold  coin,  worth  about  S'2  28;  it  is 
now  a silver  coin,  worth  about  39%  cents.  The  French  livre  originally  con- 
tained a pound  of^  silver,  equal  to  7,555  Troy  grains;  worth,  according  to 
t.ie  United  states’  standard,  $ IS  16:  it  is  now  worth  IS-47-8- cents  The 
Spanish  marayedi,  in  the  year  1220,  weighed  eighty-four  grains  of  gold, 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  British  or  United  States’  standard,  was  worth 

* 3 19;  and  the  maravedi  of  the  present  day  is  about  one-quarter  of  a cent. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  the  VIII.  and  Edward  the  VI.  arc  the  most 

• is  mguis  ice  in  English  history  for  reckless  abuses  in  the  debasement,  of 
the  measures  of  property.  Prior  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  former  reign, 
gold  was  estimated,  at  the  mint,  in  comparison  with  silver,  at  lliA.L  to  1 
The  subsequent  abuses  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  different  ratios  esta- 
blished during  this  period. 

J%^S1Ve^3’  thc  rc,alivc  vaIuc  of  gold  was  reduced;  and.  in, 
the  ...6th  Henry  V III.  it  was  estimated  at  6r°r  to  I 

37th  Henry  VIII.  do  5 1 to  1. 

3d  Edward  VI,  do  5 « t0  l 

4th  Edward  VI.  do  37 

fjth  Edward  VI,  do 


4 7||  to  1. 
2 |||  to  1, 


u 
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These  debasements  Were  ejected  chiefly  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
alloy  in  the  silver  coins,  while  their  legal  value  at  the  Mint,  and  in  payment 
of  debts,  was  unchanged.  They  procured  for  the  Crown  the  means  of  ex- 
tensive plunder;  hut  it  is  probable  that  no  small  portion  went  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  numerous  sharpers  which  such  a policy  must  have  produced. 

These  examples  are  not  less  discreditable  to  the  morality  of  governments 
than  to  the  intelligence  of  their  people;  for  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  so 
great  frauds  would"  have  been  attempted  if  their  real  character  had  been 
generally  understood.  The  United  States  are,  as  yet,  exempt  from  all  such 
imputations  in  the  regulation  of  their  coins,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  acts  of  this  Government  in  relation  to  its  coinage;  which  may  not  be 
unprofitable  in  the  present  investigation. 

On  the  6th  July,  17S5,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  Congress,  that 
the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  should  be  one  dollar; 

That  the  smallest  coin  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  pass  for  one  dollar;  and 

That  the  several  pieces  shall  increase  in  a decimal  ratio. 

Neither  the  fineness  nor  weight  of  the  unit  was  fixed,  but  no  doubt  the 
Spanish  dollar  was  intended  for  the  standard. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  it  was  Resolved , That  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  gold  and  silver  shall  be  eleven  parts  fine  and 
one  part  alloy. 

That  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  (viz:  the  dollar)  shall  contain 
of  fine  silver  375.64  grains.  [This  proposition  originated  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1782 — see  his  memoirs,  1st  volume,  page  43.  j 

That  the  money  of  account,  to  correspond  with  the  division  of  coins, 
proceed  in  a decimal  ratio  as  follows,  viz: 


Mills,  the  lowest  money  of  accourit,  ol  which  one  thousand  shall 
be  equal  to  the  Federal  dollar  or  money  unit, 

Cents,  the  highest  copper  piece,  one  hundred  equal  to  a dollar, 
Dismes,  the  lowest  silver  coin,  ten  equal  to  a dollar, 

Dollars,  the  highest  silver  coin,  “ 


0.0001 

0.010 

0.100 

1.000 


That  betwixt  the  dollar  and  the  lowest  copper  coin,  as  fixed  by  the  reso-^ 
lution  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  there  shall  be  three  silver  coins 
and  one  copper  coin. 

That  the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follows. 

One  coin,  containing  1S7.82  grains  ol  fine  silver,  to  be  called  half  a dollar. 
One  coin,  containing  75.125  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a dou  i e 


U One  coin,  containing  37.564  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a disme. 
That  the  two  copper  coins  shall  be  as  follows:  . , 

One,  equal  to  the  »,  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a cent;  and 
One,  equal  to  the  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a half  cent. 
That  two  pounds  and  a quarter  avoirdupois  weight  of  copper  shall  consti- 
tute one  hundred  cents.  . , , 

That  there  shall  be  two  gold  coins:  one,  containing  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  grains  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousandth  pails  o a gram 
of  fine  gold,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  to  be  stamped  with  the  American  eagle, 

and  to  be  called  an  eagle.  , „ , ,,  . 

One,  containing  123.134  grains  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  five  dollars,  to 

stamped  in  like  manner,  to  be  called  a half  eagle. 
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That  the  mint  price  of  a pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  silver,  A*  fine, 
shall  be  *nine  dollars  nine  dimes  and  two  cents. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold,  AA  fine, 
shall  be  209.77  dollars. 

On  the  16th  October,  1786,  Congress  adopted  an  ordinance  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  regulating 
the  value  and  alloy  of  coin. 

By  this  ordinance  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  assay-master  to  receive 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin,  to  assay  the  same,  and  give  his  cer- 
tificates for  the  value  at  the  following  rates: 

For  every  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold  or  foreign  gold  coin, 
ij  fine,  $209. 77 , money  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  8th  August,  1786. 

For  every  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  silver  or  foreign  silver  coin, 
li  fine,  $13T707ff7ff  mone^  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid. 

It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  duly  enter  the 
certificates  for  uncoined  gold  and  silver  issued  by  the  assay-master,  and  to 
pay  ninety-five  hundredths  of  the  amount  thereof  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
five-hundredths  in  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  proceedings  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  retained  at  the 
mint,  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  about  T9O70,  and  on  that  of  silver  about  » « , of 
one  per  cent. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  2d  April,  1792,  establishing  the  mint  and  regu- 
lating the  coins  of  the  United  States,  fixes  the  weight  of  the  eagle  at  247 \ 
grams  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold,  equal  to  24th  parts  fine; 
and  the  weight  of  the  dollar  at  3/ I4  grains  of  pure,  and  416  grains  of  stan- 
dard,  silver,  equal  to  Aff-A  parts  fine.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  the 
United  States  dollar  was  established  at  375T6^  grains  pure  silver,  and  the 
eagle  at  246T*°&  grains  of  pure  gold,  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to 
silver  was  1 to  15.253.  At  that  time  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  in  Eng- 
land>  Iff  &ne>  or  444  grains  pure,  was  valued  at  the  mint  at  5s.  2d.,  and  the 
ounce  ol  standard  gold,  \±  fine,  at  3/.  175.  10 }d.;  hence  the  relative  value 
ot  gold  to  silver  was  1 to  15.209;  nearly  the  same  with  that  proposed  by 
thfe  resolution  of  1786.  But  the  weight  of  the  United  States’  dollar  was 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  coinage  of  Spanish  dollars- 
and  hence  the  reduction  of  it,  by  the  act  of  1792,  to  37H  grains;  which’ 
it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  intended 
tn  bean  average  of  the  weight  of  the  Spanish  dollars  then  most  current 
The  re  ative  value  of  gold  to  silver,  as  fixed  by  the  same  act,  was  also 
ounded  on  a supposed  average  of  the  relative  values  of  those  metals,  as  es- 

lhe pnn?p?1  C0,1nmercial  nations-  But  ‘t  d°es  not  appear  for 
what  reason  the  fineness  ol  the  silver  was  varied  in  that  act  from  A2  to  22  as 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
as  i to  15,  the  mint  regulations  of  other  countries  were  referred  to,  rather 
an  the  maiket  prices;  and,  as  silver  has  not  been  made  a general  tender 
nor  ,s  it  extensively  coined,  in  England,  the  mint  regulations  of  that  coun- 
try  bear  but  a remote  relation  to  the  actual  market  value  of  silver,  and  were 
» >e  relied  upon  as  any  guide  in  ascertaining  the  new  ratio.  Since  the 

Th7vai8ue^Taer;”Jdhwh  bee  Y'0ti^  " »"y  edition  of  the  laws. 

rate  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver  to  the  dollar!^  056  biUnoco'i  **  C“na®?’ 
this  regulation.  r Dut  no  coins  were  made  under 
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establishment  of  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  vari- 
ous causes  have  contributed  to  lessen  the  comparative  demand  for  silver. 
That  which  has  the  most  direct  influence  upon  it  is  the  revolution  in  the 
India  trade:  some  of  the  chief  manufactures  of  that  country  are  no  longer 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  England  pays  for  her  whole  consump- 
tion of  India  fabrics  in  fabrics  of  her  own  manufacture. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1829,  that,  in  the  commerce  with 
India,  the  difficulty  was  not  as  formerly,  to  find  precious  metals  to  remit  in 
payment  of  the  balance,  but  to  find  returns  from  India  to  Europe. 

The  change  adopted  in  the  monetary  system  of  England  in  1816,  by 
which  payments  in  silver  were  limited  to  forty  shillings,  has  also  diminished 
the  comparative  demand.  These  facts  radicate  causes  for  fluctuation  in  rela- 
tive values,  which,  depending  on  the  will  of  every  independent  government, 
as  well  as  the  operations  of  commercial  enterprise,  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  political  power  of  other  governments  to  obviate  or  control. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  asserted  that  there  are  no  data  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  known  causes  which  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  from 
which  a calculation  of  their  values  can  be  made  with  any  claim  to  certainty. 
These  can  alone  be  discovered  in  the  results  which  are  produced  by  ihe  ope- 
ration of  supply  and  demand.  But  these  results  are  various  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  place,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  period. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  time  employed  in  this  inquiry 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  collect  the  facts  necessary  to  a full  development  of 
these  results.  A circular,  sent  to  Europe,  has  obtained  but  little  informa- 
tion. Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  much  could  be  procured  on  a 
subject  so  complex  in  its  nature,  and  so  little  understood,  except  by  a direct 
correspondence  with  those  who  had  made  it  a peculiar  study,  and  whose 
leisure  and  public  spirit  would  authorize  so  heavy  a demand  on  their  atten- 
tion. The  requisite  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  developed  by  the  monetary 
transactions  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  France  and  England,  are 
believed  to  be  accurately  ascertained.  Several  gentlemen,  distinguished 
for  intelligence  and  research,  have,  at  considerable  labor,  rendered  valuable 
information  to  the  Department.  Papers,  communicated  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
Mr.  John  White,  of  Baltimore,  Dr  Samuel  Moore,  director  of  the  mint, 
and  also  a number  of  tabular  statements  in  relation  to  exchanges,  prices  cur- 
rent of  gold  and  silver,  and  calculations  reducing  the  coins  and  moneys  of 
account  of  other  countries  into  the  money  of  the  United  States,  are  appended. 

England  and  France,  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  extensive  commer- 
cial connexions,  furnish  the  best  data  for  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  in  Europe,  if  not  throughout  the  world;  and  it  is  from  these  coun- 
tries that  the  information  most  relied  upon  has  been  derived.  But,  to  avoid 
confounding  the  different  ratios  of  these  metals,  their  distinctive  character 
should  be  noticed. 

1st.  The  ratio  fixed  by  regulation,  or  the  value  of  gold  coins  compared 
with  silver  coins. 

2d.  The  legal  value  of  one  metal  compared  with  the  market  price  of  the 
other,  or  gold  coins  compared  with  silver  bullion,  or  silver  coin  with  gold 
bullion. 

*3d.  Gold  bullion  compared  with  silvSr  bullion  at  the  mint,  when  a 
charge  for  coinage  is  made. 

* Whenever  this  designation  is  referred  to  in  this  report,  it  is  termed  mint  price,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  value  of  the  coins,  which  is  termed  mint  value. 
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4th:  Gold  bullion  with  silver  bullion,  in  the  market. 

In  England,  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  coined  into  £4  4s.  1 ; and,  a.*! 

there  is  no  charge  for  coinage,  the  legal  mint  price  is  the  same  with  the 
value  of  the  metal  when  coined.  An  ounce  of  pure  silver  is  coined  into 
5s.  1 1.351 35d. ; and  as  5s.  11.35135c?.  : £4  4s.  ll_5Tfl?.  : :||1  : 14.2S78,  the 
ratio  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  in  English  coin.  But  the  price  given  for 
pure  silver  at  the  mint  is  67 jy  pence  per  ounce;  and  as  61-4yd.  : £4  4s. 
11  j\d.  : : 1 : 15.209,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  mint  before  coinage, 
or  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coins.  As  the  mint  price  of  gold  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  gold  coins,  this  difference  arises  from  the  charge  for 
coining  silver,  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  being  received  at  the  mint  at 
62 s.  and  coined  into  66 s.  But  the  market  price  of  silver,  owing  to  the 
limited  demand  for  coinage,  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  mint;  it  may 
be  averaged,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  64-^ 30  per  oz.  (pure;)  and  as  64.43c?. 

: £4  4s.  ll-/Tc/.  ::  1 : 15.81,  the  ratio  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bullion  in 
the  market.  The  total  expense  of  exporting  gold  and  silver  to  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  various  accounts  of  sales,  may  be  estimated,  at  the  maximum,  at 
2 per  cent.  * If  to  these  charges  he  added  the  premium  given  in  the  United 
States  for  gold,  we  have  the  total  amount  of  the  expense  of  a payment  made 
in  England  or  France  in  specie.  But  in  order  to  compare  this  payment 
with  that  of  a bill  of  exchange  on  England,  it  must  he  observed  that  bills 
are  computed  at  $4  44|  for  the  pound  sterling,  while,  in  fact,  the  pound  ster- 
ling or  sovereign,  containing  113.0016  grains  of  pure  gold,  is  equal  to 
$4  56.57,  (as  247*  grains  of  pure  gold  in  an  eagle  : 113.0016  : : $10  : 
$4  56.57;)  hence,  2.73  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  nominal  par  of  the 
bill  to  make  the  real  par.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  table  B,  that  the  average 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  in  England,  for  the  last  10  years,  is  1 to  15.8, 
which  makes  the  pound  sterling  worth  $4  SO.  92,  or5j  per  cent,  more  than  its 
per  value. 

The  comparison  between  a payment  by  bill  of  exchange,  and  by  ship- 
ment of  specie,  maybe  made  by  ascertaining  the  dilTcrencc  between  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  at  nominal  par,  (444.44)  and  its  real  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market,  ($4  80.92)  and  adding 
the  cost  of  shipment.  The  several  items  which  make  up  this  dilference 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 

Suppose  T100  payable  in  London,  nominal  par  - - $444  44 

Add,  for  difference  between  nominal  and  real  par,  2.73  per  cent.  12  13 


Real  par,  at  the  ratio  of  1 to  15  - - - - $456  57 

Add,  for  error  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  (which  is  1 : 15.S, 

instead  of  1 : 15)  5 $ per  cent.  - - - 24  35 

Real  par  at  the  true  ratio  - 4S0  9.2 

Add  to  t his  last  item,  for  charges  of  shipment,  and  15  days’  in- 
terest for  realizing  the  sale  of  bullion,  2 per  cent.  - 9 61.S 


$490  53. S 


Making  the  payment  in  specie  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a bill  at  sight 
at  10.37  per  cent,  advance,  or  9.37  for  bills  at  60  days.. 


* (See  table  .1.) 
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Upon  (he  supposition  that  tiic  expense  of  shipping  gold  and  silver  is  the 
same,  the  premium  that  may  be  afforded  for  gold,  when  exchange  is  9.37 
for  bills  at  60  days’  sight,  will  be  5$  per  cent,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  United  States’  ratio  ol  1 : 15,  and  the  real  ratio  of  1 : 15.8. 

There  arc  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  tables  of  the  rates  of  exchange 
and  prices  current  of  bullion,  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  at  least  with  any 
information  now  in  possession.  Table  K states  the  exchange  with  Eng- 
land for  1S21  at  S$,  and  the  premium  for  gold  at  the  came  period  1.91  per 
cent;  the  same  table  gives  for  1S25  exchange  at  S-j^,  and  premium  for 
gold  3J\j,  These  discrepancies  show  that  the  tables  of  prices  current,  are 
either  not  accurately  made  up,  or  that  there  is  not  sufficient  uniformity  in 
the  prices  to  form  a guide. 

The  United  States’  dollar  contains  416  grains  of  standard,  or  371$  grains 
of  pure  silver.  The  eagle  contains  270  grains,  standard  fine,  or  2471 
grains  of  pure  gold,  making  the  ratio  1 to  15.  Gold,  within  the  last.  S years, 
has  commanded  a premium  from  1 to  6£  per  cent.;  this  fluctuation  is  partly- 
owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  But  a comparison  of  silver  bullion  with 
that  of  gold,  in  England,  can  alone  show  what  is  the  highest  premium  which 
can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United  States,  before  silver  can  be  shipped 
with  equal  advantage.  United  States’  dollars  command  in  England  57^ 
pence  sterling  per  ounce,  equal  to  64.43  per  ounce  for  pure  silver.  Hence, 
each  dollar  is  worth  4s.  ) *d.  in  England.  One  dollar,  in  gold  24|  grains 
pure,  or  27  grains  standard  (|i)  is  worth  (at  £ 3 17s.  9 d.  per  ounce) 
4s.  4.4Sb,  and  the  difference  between  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  will 
be  4s.  4.4Sg — 4s,  \^d—2.G8d.  or  5.37  per  cent,  which  is  , the  premium 
that  can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United  States,  when  the  metals  bear 
these  prices,  upon  the  supposition  that  silver  can  be  shipped  at  the  same  ex- 
pense as  gold.  The  last  quotations  of  bullion  make  gold  £3  17s.  3d.  and 
dollars  4s.  9d.  the  ounce;  making  the  difference  61  per  cent;  while  the  quo- 
tations for  1S27,  ’S,  make  dollars  4s.  9| d.,  and  gold  £3  17s.  6d.  or  4| 
per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  fluctuation  in  the  premium  for  gold  in  the 
United  States  is  not  attributable  to  the  exchange  with  England,  but  exclu- 
sively" to  the  fluctuations  in  the  respective  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  that 
country.  But,  whenever  the  difference  of  exchange,  above  the  real  par, 
is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  mint  and  market  relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  premium  given  for  the  preferred  metal  will  he  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  exchange,  rather  than  by  the  relative  values  of  the 
metals.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  the  tables  of  prices  current  show,  that, 
when  exchange  is  at  or  near  par,  no  premium* is  given  for  gold;  and  that, 
when  exchange  rose  to  12  per  cent,  gold  commanded  a premium  of  about 
6 per  cent.  The  maximum  influence  of  exchange  on  the  price  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  can  therefore  only  be  ascertained,  when  the  premium 
for  bills  is  so  high  as  to  exceed  any  possible  difference  between  the  mint 
and  market  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  premium  for  gold  has  risen  to  the  point  at-which  silver  can  be  cxporLed, 
to  pay  balances  with  the  same  advantage  as  gold.  If  the  exchange,  or  its 
influence  on  the  price  of  gold  or  silver,  were  a true  test  of  their  relative 
values, ’it  would  prove  a fluctuation  more  than  sufficient  to  deter  any  govern- 
ment from  attempting  to  fix  them  by  regulation. 

It  is  because  exchange  has  rarely  been  so  unfavorable  to  the  United  Stales 
os  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  its  maximum,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  con-» 
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founded  with  the  question  of  relative  values.  This  consideration  suggests, 
that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  average  premium  for  gold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a series  of  years,  as  a criterion  for  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver; 
and  that  the  only  inference  of  this  nature  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  highest 
rate  of  premium  given  for  gold,  which  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  market 
prices  of  the  two  metals  in  those  countries  to  which  they  are  exported. 
The  highest  premium  for  gold  quoted  in  the  prices  current  is  6#  per  cent, 
which  makes  the  rati©  1 to  16.011.  The  lowest  price  of  gold  in  England, 
during  the  same  period,  will  be  found  £3  17 s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and  the  high- 
est price  of  silver  corresponding  as  to  time,  is  5s.  2d.  per  ounce  standard; 
making  the  ratio  of  the  pure  metal  1 to  15.28.  The  mean  ratio  between 
these  extremes,  is  1 to  15.64;  but  the  average,  deduced  from  the  market 
prices  of  the  metals  respectively  in  England,  as  before  stated,  for  the  last  10 
years,  is  1 to  15.8,  which  shows  that  a mean  ratio  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Other  correctives  must,  therefore, 
be  found,  for  which  the  monetary  system  of  France  affords  the  best  lights. 
In  th^t  country,  the  currency  is  essentially  gold  and  silver;  and  in  a nation 
of  so  much  wealth  and  internal  commerce,  the  quantity  of  currency  being 
in  proportion  to  its  business,  the  demand  for  coinage  is  very  great;  and  the 
mint  being  well  supplied,  especially  with  silver,  is  kept  in  full  operation, 
and  gives  great  activity  to  the  bullion  market,  which  consequently  produces 
an  extensive  influence  upon  those  of  other  countries. 

By  the  mint  regulations  of  France,  gold  and  silver  are  fixed  at  T90  fine, 
alloy.  The  kilogramme  of  gold  (equal  to  15434  grains  troy,  or  13890.6 
pure)  is  coined  into  3100  francs;  hence  one  gold  franc  contains  4 4S084 
grains  pure  gold,  which  is  equal  to  9.5167  sterling,  or  18^^.  cents  in  U.  S 
gold.  The  kilogramme  of  silver,  9-10  fine,  is  coined  into  200  francs;  hence  one 
silver  franc  contains  69.453  tioy  grains  of  pure  silver;  and  as  371.25  : 
69.453  : : 1 to  1 S cents,  the  value  of  the  franc  in  U.  S.  silver — differ- 
ence 3&  per  cent;  and  as  69.453  : 371.25  : : $1  : 5 francs  34.  534  centimes, 
the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  francs  and  centimes;  and  as  4.48084  : 69.453  :: 
1 : 15.5,  the  ratio  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  in  France.  The  charge  for 
coinage  at  the  French  mint  is  3 francs  per  kilogramme  of  gold,  or  3.10  per 
cent,  nearly,  and  9 francs  per  kilogramme  of  silver,  or  U per  cent.  The 
mint  price  of  the  kilogramme  of  gold  is  therefore  3091,  and  that  of  silver 
197  francs;  and  3t°bV  g'ves  15.69  to  1 , as  the  ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold 
bullion.  Now  if  all  the  gold  and  silver  offered  in  the  market  can  be  used  at 
the  mint,  the  market  price  will  never  he  less  than  the  mint  price:  but  the 
market  price  may  exceed  the  mint  price;  and  since  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
sumed specie  payments,  or  for  the  last  13  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
gold  has  commanded  a small  premium  of  from-  | to  | per  cent,  averaging 
about  \ per  cent.'  If  this  premium  be  added  to  the  legal  relative  value  of 
the  gold,  the  ratio  will  be  as  1 to  15.58.  The  average  value  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar in  France  is  computed  at  5 frs.  26.065  centimes,  and  the  true  value,  as 
above  stated,  is  5 frs.  34.534,  making  a loss  of  1.609  per  cent,  upon  the 
exportation  of  silver  dollars  compared  with  the  par  of  exchange.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  gold  is  worth  one  half  per  cent,  more  than  silver,  according  to 
the  mint  ratio;  hence  the  advantage  of  shipping  gold  to  France  is  (I  -f  1.609=) 
2.109  per  cent,  provided  10  silver  dollars  will  purchase  1 gold  eagle  in  the 
United  States;  this  added  to  the  difference  between  the  U.  S.  mint  ratio  and 
that  of  France,  (3y)  gives  5.409  per  cent,  for  the  premium,  which  may  be 
he  afforded  for  gold  before  silver  can  be  exported,  making  the  ratio  l : 15.82. 
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In  the  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  ratio  in  France  is  sup 
posed  to  fluctuate  between  1 : 15.69  and  1 : 15.58,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  first  is  deduced  from  the  mint  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  last 
from  a comparison  of  the  value  of  the  coins,  allowing  for  an  half  per  cent, 
premium  on  those  of  gold. 

The  market  prices  of  silver,  however,  show  the  average  to  be  below  the 
mint  price;  and  it  is  only  from  the  market  price  of  both  metals,  without  re- 
gard to  the  mint  price,  that  the  true  relative  value  is  to  be  found.  From 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  ratio  in  England,  for  the  last  10  years, 
is  1 : 15.8;  for  the  last  5 years,  l : 15.81;  and  in  France,  for  the  last  13 
years,  1 : 15.82.  The  near  conformity  of  these  rates  almost  amounts  to  de- 
monstration of  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  It  should  be  observ- 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  disturb  the  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  restrictions  against  their  exportation  have  perhaps  the  most  decisive  ef- 
fect, and  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate.  The  bullion  committee  of  the. 
House  of  Commons  ascertained  that  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
gold  reduced  the  price  of  that  which  was  prohibited  5 per  cent,  below  that 
which  could  he  lawfully  exported.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  Spanish  American  continent,  although  ineffectual  as  to 
their  object,  could  not  fail  to  influence  very  sensibly  the  values  of  both  me- 
tals, and  more  especially  that  of  silver,’  which,  by  reason  of  its  greater  bulk 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  is  the  more  difficult  to  conceal.  However  uni- 
form prohibitory  laws  may  be,  the  irregularity  of  their  execution  by  differ- 
ent officers,  under  various  temptations,  must  necessarily  derange  the  ordinary 
operations  of  supply  and  demand.  But  as  these  restrictions  give  way  to  a 
more  rational  policy,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  price  of  silver,  which  has 
been  most  affected  by  them,  will  be  reduced  in  other  countries;'  and  this  is 
probably  one  cause  for  the  reduction  in  it  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
great  political  changes  in  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  A view  of  these 
considerations  has  directed  the  present  inquiry  mainly  to  the  condition  of" 
the  bullion  market  in  those  countries  where  there  are  no  restrictions,  as  fur- 
nishing the  only  data  to  be  relied  upon  for  ascertaining  the  results  sought. 
The  market  ih  France  essentially  regulates  that  of  the  principal  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe;  and  the  British  market,  bv  reason  of  its  extensive 
connexions,  may  be  considered  as  controlling  that  of  every  other  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world;  or  rather  the  result  of  the  various  influences  which 
affect  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  part  of  the  world,  may  be  most 
accurately  ascertained  where  these  metals  are  most  extensively  used  and 
freely  bought  and  sold,  which  is  in  France  and  England.  In  pursuing  this 
inquiry  into  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  well  known  fact,  that,  wherever  an  erroneous  mint  regulation  exists, 
the  metal  rated  highest  is  always  used  as  the  standard  measure  of  property; 
and  whether  the  fluctuation  to  be  corrected  has  arisen  from  a superabundant 
supply  of  one,  or  a deficient  supply  of  the  other,"  the  only  correction  that 
ean  be  safely  made,  is  to  increase  the  mint  value  of  the  coins  of  that  metai 
which  has  been  estimated  too  low.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  change  the 
mint  value  of  that  which  had  been  rated  too  high,  because  of  its  immediate 
and  obvious  effect  on  contracts.  For  instance,  all  contracts  in  the  United 
States  are  now  made  with  reference  to  the  mint  value  of  silver  coins:  gold 
being  rated  too  low  at  the  mint  for  its  market  value,  no  payments  will  be 
made  in  it,  because  silver  being  made  by  the  mint  regulations  a tender  at  a 

higher  rate  than  its  market  value,  and  the  payer  having  his  option,  will  al- 
ii 
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ways  pay  in  the  coin  that  pays  the  most  debt  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs 
him.  The  most  easy  change  may  therefore  be  made  in  the  value  of  the 
gold  coin;  but,  in  determining  what  ought  to  be  the  ratio  of  coins  to  coins, 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  constant  liability  of  the  mptals  to  fluctua- 
tion, and  so  to  adjust  the  ratio,  if  possible,  that,  while  both  metals  may  be 
kept  in  circulation,  that  which  is  most  desirable  for  currency  may  not  be  at 
any  time  estimated  lower  in  the  coin  than  in  the  market.  It  is  this  conside- 
ration wiiich  constitutes  the  essential  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  mint 
regulations.  The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  con- 
trolled; and  even  the  attempt  to  conform  the  mint  to  the  market  values 
must  produce  a change  in  the  latter,  liut  if,  after  adjusting  the  ratio  at  the 
mint  by  raising  the  value  of  the  gold  coins,  it  should  happen  that  silver 
should  rise  in  the  market  above  the  mint  value,  the  silver  coins,  exchange 
with  foreign  countries  being  unfavorable,  would  be  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation; and  the  only  remedy  within  the  power  of  the  Government  would 
be  to  reuuce  their  weight,  as  is  now  proposed  in  respect  to  the  gold  coins. 
Successive  changes  of  this  nature  must  in  time  subject  the  policy  of  this  Go- 
vernment to  the  reproach  which  has  been  so  justly  cast  upon  those  of  the 
old  world,  for  the  unwarrantable  debasement  of  their  coins.  The  contem- 
plated change,  therefore,  requires  to  be  undertaken  with  guarded  care. 
Even  if  it  should  succeed  in  bringing  gold  into  general  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  the  new  demand  for  it  thus  created  must  sensibly  affect  its 
value,  and  create  a new  ratio  in  other  countries;  and  the  Governments 
which  have  more  than  one  metal  as  a standard  of  property  would  be  obliged 
to  change  their  mint  ratio,  or  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  an  exportation  of 
their  goid,  which  might  leave  our  currency  in  but  little  better  condition 
than  at  present.  A conventional  agreement  among  the  principal  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world  which  desire  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  as  stand- 
ards of  value,  fixing  the  same  relative  values,  might  avert  such  consequences. 
But  the  regulation  of  the  coins  of  a country  is  regarded  as  a high  attribute 
of  sovereignty;  and,  until  higher  objects  of  ambition  shall  overcome  the  folly 
of  maintaining  mere  dignity  at  the  expense  of  public  good,  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a measure  would  be  favorably  considered. 

Each  nation  has,  however,  a relief  within  its  own  power  from  all  the  evils 
incident  to  the  regulation  of  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  used  for  current 
coins,  which  is  to  have  one  standard  measure  of  property.  Great  Britain 
has,  after  a series  of  experiments  for  some  centuries  in  vainly  endeavoring 
to  adjust  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  come  to  this  conclusion,  in 
theory  at  least,  and  adopted  gold  as  the  proper  standard.  France  main- 
tains both  goid  and  silver  in  circulation  with  tolerable  success;  but  her 
currency  is  not  merely  founded  on  a specie  basis;  it  is  essentially  a specie 
currency,  having  virtually  no  bank  paper  to  interfere  with  it.  Necessity 
for  both  metals  in  due  proportion,  keeps  up  a regular  demand  for  them, 
which  is  so  extensive  as  in  a great  measure  to  control  their  relative  values. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  changing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in. 
the  coins,  may  be  governed  by  the  probability  of  effecting  such  an  adjust- 
ment as  will  permanently  maintain  both  inetais  in  general  circulation;  or,  if 
this  be  doubtful,  by  the  preference  to  be  given  for  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
a principal  medium  for  currency. 

The  history  of  coinage  proves  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  artifi- 
cial regulations  of  relative  values  of  the  standard  measure  of  property,  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  a regular  currency  of  uniform  value.  Some  remarka- 
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We  instances,  as  noticed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  occurred  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  and  subsequently.  Gold  being  estimated  too  low  at 
the  mint,  compared  with  silver,  was  freely  exported,  which  caused  inces- 
sant complaints.  'Ifo  remedy  this  evil,  King  James  raised  the  value  of  gold 
in  his  coins,  by  successive  proclamations;  but  he  at  last  raised  it  too  high; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  and  that  of  Charles  I,  the  silver 
coins  were  exported  until  the  complaints  were  as  great  for  want  of  silver  as 
they  had  been  before  for  want  of  gold.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, during  a short  period,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  relative  values 
at  which  the  precious  metals  were  estimated  in  the  coins  appear  to  have 
been  in  equilibrium  with  the  market  prices.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  mint  from  1626  until  1663. 
As  goid  had  been  previously  estimated  at  the  mint  too  high,  the  market 
price  of  it  must  have  raised,  to  produce  the  equilibrium  above  noticed.  It. 
appears,  however,  that,  in  1663,  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  further  raised 
at  the  mint  in  the  proportion  of  13.346  to  14.4S5.  This  must  have  been 
done  in  consequence  of  a further  rise  of  the  price  of  gold  in  the  market;  and 
yet  the  new  mint  value  was  still  too  low;  for  “all  the  gold  coins  then 
made,”  says  the  same  writer,  “would  have  been  immediately  exported,  if  the 
Government  had  obliged  the  people  to  receive  [pay]  them  as  a legal  tender 
at  the  nominal  value  given  to  them  in  the  mint  regulation:”  “they  passed  in 
payment  at  a higher  value  than  the  mint  estimate,  by  general  consent  of  the 
people.” 

After  noticing  these  and  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  Lord  Liverpool 
observes,  “that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  1,  to  that  of 
William  111,  gold  and  silver  coins  were  alternately  exported,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public,  as  often  as  individuals  could  profit  thereby. 
In  1717,  a report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the  mint,  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  states,  the  mint  regulations  of  relative 
values  to  be  1 pound  standard  gold  in  44£  guineas,  at  2 Is.  6d.,  and  one  pound 
standard  silver  into  62.?.  or  1 to  15.57,  and  the  relative  values  in  the  market 
at  1 to  14  j or  15;  by  which  it  appears  that  gold  was  then  estimated  at  the 
mint  too  high : silver  was  consequently  again  exported;  and  as  a remedy,  it 
was  proposed  to  take  off  10  or  12 cl.  from  the  value  of  the  guinea;  or,  as  a 
safer  experiment,  Sir  Isaac  suggests  the  diminution,  at  the  present,  of  6d.  in 
the  value  of  the  guinea,  “which,  by  its  effects,  might  show  hereafter  better 
than  can  appear  at  present,  what  further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  public.”  He  no  doubt  foresaw  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  by 
calculation  founded  on  all  the  facts  that  could  be  collected,  what  would  be 
the  precise  effect  of  a change  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins;  and,  hence, 
with  a distrustful  caution,  proposed  an  experiment  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  the  guinea  only  one  half  of«the  ascertained  excess  in  its  weight,  according 
to  the  existing  market  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  seems  very  clear  from  these  facts,  to  which  many  others  of  later  date 
might  be  added,  that,  however  exactly  the  proper  equilibrium  of  values  of 
gold  and  silver  may  be  adjusted  at  the  mint,  the  balance  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  causes  which  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  controlled  by  politi- 
cal power.  If  the  regulation  be  founded  on  the  most  exact  calculation  of 
relative  values  for  the  time  being,  the  vibrations  of  the  values  of  gold  apd 
silver  must  alternately  cause  the  expulsion  of  each:  and  where  one  metal  is 
more  essential  to  public  convenience  than  the  other,  the  adjustment  which 
exposes  that  under  any  circumstances  to  general  exportation  or  melting,  may 
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become  a greater  evil  than  a regulation  which  constantly  excludes  iron.. 
circulation  the  less  desirable  coin.  These  difficulties  had  long  been  a mat- 
ter of  great  concern  in  England,  although  it  was  not  well  settled  in  public 
opinion'  which  metal  was  the  best  suited  for  the  currency  of  that  country. 

“ The  coins,”  says  Lord  Liverpool,  “ were  in  a great  state  of  confusion;"' 
and  neither  Sir  Francis  Bacon  nor  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though  especially  con- 
sulted, appear  to  have  been  able  to  propose  a remedy.  Sir  Williafn  Petty 
first.,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Locke,  “asserted  and  maintained  the  opinion 
that  coins  which  were  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property  could  he 
made  of  one  metal  only;”  and  Mr.  Locke  insisted  that  “silver  was  the 
most  fit  metal  for  a standard  measure  of  property.” 

In  1774,  a partial  experiment  was  tried.  Silver  was  made  a tender  for 
payments  not  exceeding  £25;  and,  subsequently,  in  pursuance  of  the  report 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  viz:  in  181G,  a further  experiment  was  made  b)T  reduc- 
ing the  payments  in  silver  to  405.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  although  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  is  favorable  to  gold  as  a standard  measure  of  proper- 
ty? yet,  under  the  last  arrangement,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  protect  the 
silver  coins  by  a charge  for  seignorage  of  4s.  for  the  pound  weight.  This 
proves  that  silver  currency  Was  deemed  indispensable.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  England  from  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  coins  since  that  time.  Indeed  this  could  scarcely  have  occurred, 
because,  gold  being  substantially  the  measure  of  property,  nothing  hut  un- 
favorable exchanges  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  affect  the  gold 
currency;  and  silver  being  estimated,  not  only  in  the  coins,  (GGs.  to  the 
pound,)  but  at  the  mint,  (G2s.  to  the  pound,)  above  the  highest  market  price, 
the  silver  coin  could  not  he  withdrawn  from  circulation.  This  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  currenc)^  by  a 
charge  for  coinage  at  the  mint.  This  charge  is  termed  seignorage  and 
brassage , or  by  the  French  retenne.  It  is  virtually  a charge  for  the  manu- 
facture, and  may  either  he  made  simply  tp  meet  expenses,  or  for  profit  and 
revenue  to  the  Governments.  It  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  holder  of 
the  bullion,  who  receives  a remuneration,  not  in  the  same  weight  of  coined 
metal,  but  in  the  increased  legal  value  of  a less  quantity,  which  is  made  by 
law  a tender  for  as  much  as  it  was  valued  at  when  delivered  at  the  mint. 
The  coinage,  therefore,  costs  the  holder  nothing,  except  what  he  pays  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  whose  property  is  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  standard  measure. 

Standard  silver  bullion  had,  for  a long  time,  been  received  at  the  English 
mint  at  025.  for  the  pound  weight,  and  paid  out  at  the  same  rate;  but  when 
the  silver  coins  became  so  light  that  66s.  scarcely  weighed  a pound,  they 
were  bought  in  at  625.  and  re-coined  and  re-issued  at  6G5.  If  the  loss  of 
weight  by  wear  had  been  equal  to  45.  in  the  pound,  there  would  have  been 
no  gain  to  the  Government  by  the  operation,  nor  loss  to  the  community; 
the  number  of  pounds  of  silver,  and  that  of  shillings  too,  being  the  same  as 
before  the  new  coinage  took  place,  no  seignorage  was  paid  in  the  process 
But  the  determination  subsequently  to  receive  silver  bullion  at  625.  for  a 
pound  weight,  and  issue  coins  at  GG5.  constitutes  a charge  of  45.  on  each 
pound  of  silver  coined,  in  the  nature  of  a lax.  It.  has  been  plausibly  urged 
that  a charge  for  coinage  is  of  great  importance  in  preserving  a wholesome 
uniformity  in  the  currency,  and  protecting  the  coins  from  exportation;  an^ 
some  nations  have  evidently  established  mint  regulations  ostensibly  founded 
on  this  theory.  It.  is  certain,  that,  where  two  metals  arc  used  as  standard 
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measures  of  proport}’,  the  coins  made  of  one  of  them  may  be  protected  by 
a seigniorage  as  long  as  those  of  the  other,  not  having  this  protection,  will 
supply  the  demand  for  exportation.  But,  if  the  relative  value  of  the  coins 
is  properly  adjusted,  an  equal  seignorage  on  the  coins  of  both  metals  can 
afford  no  permanent  protection  to  either.  The  effect  will  be  to  raise  tl»e 
nominal  rate  of  exchange  to  as  much  as  the  difference  between  bullion  and 
coin,  when  the  exportation  wiij  be  made  as  freely  as  though  no  seignorage- 
was  charged.' 

A further  effect  of  a charge  for  coinage  is  to  Ox  one  price  for  bullion  at  the 
mint,  and  another  for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  in  the  coins.  There  may 
be,  therefore,  three  distinct  prices  for  the  metal,  at  the  same  time,  each  in- 
fluencing in  some  degree  both  the  others.  While  the  market  and  mint 
price  oi  bullion  correspond,  or  while  the  former  shall  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  coins,  these  will  not  be  exported;  but,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion 
exceeds  the  mint  price,  none  will  be  sent  to  the  mint,  if  a seignorage  is  to 
be  paid;  and  the  coinage  ceases. 

It  seems  lo  have  been  supposed  that  the  difference  between  the  mint  price 
of  bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  coins  afforded  room  for  a fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  bullion  to  a certain  extent,  without  affecting  the  coinage.  But  this  is 
not  essentially  the  fact.  The  price  of  bullion  is  estimated  in  the  current  coin 
and  standard  measure  of  property;  and  wherever  a demand  for  any  other 
purpose  than  coinage  exists,  although  the  price  may  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause 
the  existing  coins  to  be  melted,  yet  it  will  withdraw  the  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  mint,  and  thus  indirectly  affect  the  currency  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a por- 
tion equal  to  the  usual  coinage  for  the  same  time  was  exported  or  melted. 
And  whenever  the  bullion  in  the  market  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the 
quantity  of  pure  metal  in  the  coin  being  the  only  measure  of  their  value  for 
any  other  purpose,  the  transition  from  the  market  price  of  bullion  tq  the 
mint  value  of  coins  will  be  more  rapid  than  if  the  prices  were  governed  by 
the  unrestrained  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  lienee,  in  practice,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  currency  is  probably  not  more  stable  under  the  supposed  pro- 
tection of  a seignorage,  than  where  none  is  charged,  or  when  a sufficiency 
only  is  retained  to  defray  expenses. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  charge  for  coinage,  well  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. It  necessarily  causes  a greater  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  value 
to  be  coined  from  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  and  affects  the  value  of  con- 
tracts, which  may  be  paid  in  a less  weight  of  metal  after  such  a regulation 
than  before.  The  difference  operates  as  a premium  for  counterfeiting  even 
in  the  standard  metal;  to  which  being  added  a small  deficit  in  weight  and 
fineness,  that  operation  may  be  carried  on  with  increased  success.  If  a 
high  seignorage  be  charged  on  one  metal,  the  coins  thus  retained  in  circu- 
lation by  long  and  frequent  use  must  become  sensibly  depreciated;  and  the 
lighter  they  are,  the  more  reluctant  every  individual  into  whose  hands  they 
fall  will  be  to  send  them  to  the  mint  or  melting  pot:  they  are  therefore  kept, 
in  circulation  as  long  as  possible,  until  public  institutions  and  money  dealers 
refuse  to  receive  them  by  tale,  when  a shock  is  produced,  and  the  whole  loss, 
as  well  on  the  counterfeits  as  the  real  coins,  will  fall  suddenly  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Eu 
rope,  and  sometimes  threatened  serious  convulsions,  which  have  either  end- 
ed in  the  imposition  of  a tax  on  the  people,  to  supply  the  loss  to  the  holder 
of  the  light  coins,  or  in  a new'  coinage,  debased  to  correspond  with  the  df- 
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predation;  and  the  evil  has  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  ^11  the  be- 
nefits derived  from  seignorage  or  other  measures  to  prevent  melting  or  ex- 
portation of  coins.  This  subject  may  be  more  practically  considered  by  re- 
ferring to  the  actual  fluctuations  in  the  price  ot  gold  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  ytgfrs,  varying  in  relative  value  from  1.15  to  1.16,  under 
which  ir.  would  have  required  a seignorage  of  6|  per  cent,  to  protect  the 
gold  coins.  t 

The  holder  of  gold  bullion  could  afford  to  send  it  to  the  mint  when  it  was 
at  or  below  the  mint  price;  but  the  coinage  must  cease  whenever  the  price 
of  gold  rose  above  15  to'l:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exportation  of  gold 
coin  could  not  be  made  until  the  price  of  bullion  exceeded  16  to  1 of  silver. 
Coinage  must  therefore  be  made  when  pure  gold  bullion  could  be  bought  for 
§19  39$;  and  the  channels  of  currency  could  not  be  drained  until  it  rose  to 
68  the  ounce.  As  long  as  the  prices  ranged  between  these  points,  sil- 
ver would  be  exported  in  preference  to  gold,  and  the  gold  coins  would  be 
wasting  by  use:  nonn  could  be  taken  from  the  currency,  nor  any  added  to 
it.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  the  mint  prices  of  bullion  should  approach 
nearer  that  of  the  coins;  or,  in  other  words,  the  seignorage  be  reduced. 
But  there  is  no  certain  rule  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  its  amount  to  avert 
the  effects  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bullion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  an  adequate  supply  of  new  coins  to  maintain  a wholesome  cur- 
rency. It  would  seem  to  be  most  safe  not  to  attempt  much  by  way  of  reme- 
dy for  one  evil,  which  must  inevitably  create  another. 

The  public  mind  is  not  a little  prone  to  delusion  on  the  subject  of  preci- 
ous metals  and  money,  which  has  no  doubt  caused  much  injudicious  legisla- 
tion on  these  subjects.  Money  being  merely  the  representative  and  mea- 
sure of  property,  its  value  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  the  payment  of  debts. 
Every  successful  effort,  therefore,  to  confine  it  within  given  limits,  must  em- 
barrass its  application  to  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted;  and,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  a tax  upon  the  payment  of  debts  will  promote  na- 
tional wealth,  a seignorage,  or  any  other  measure  of  that  nature,  must  appear 
to  be  injurious.  The  efforts  to  secure  the  currency  by  restricting  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals,  have  always  proved  unavailing,  by  reason 
of  the  impossibility  of  executing  them,  except  so  far  as  the  penalties  of  the 
law  cost  the  exporters  a small  premium  by  way  of  insurance  against  detec- 
tion. When  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  British  gold  were  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigor  in  England,  the  difference  of  price  between  the  gold 
that  could  not  and  that  which  could  be  lawfully  exported,  as  before  observ- 
ed, was  about  5 per  cent.  As  long  as  commercial  intercourse  is  continued 
among  nations,  debts  between  them  must  be  liquidated,  and  the  precious  me- 
tals arc,  by  universal  consent,  regarded  the  safest  standard  in  which  to  esti- 
mate not  only  the  prices  of  merchandise,  but  to  test  the  value  of  all  paper 
currency 

The  transactions  between  the  people  of  different  nations  arc  similar  to 
hose  between  a number  of  merchants:  the  balance  due  from  one  to  another 
15  paid  by  the  transfer  of  a debt,  due  from  a third,  if  the  third  nation  happens 
U be  a creditor  of  the  second  to  the  same  amount  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
frst,  and  no  more.  The  operation  is  performed  on  paper,  and  exchange  is 
at  par  between  all  of  them;  but  if,  when  this  amount  is  adjusted,  a balance 
remains  due  to  one,  which  can  be  paid  in  nothing  else  more  advantageously, 
itmust  be  paid  in  the  standard  agreed  upon  among  them,  viz:  the  precious 
rrntals;  and  when  these  are  to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  the  current  coins 
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^re  liable  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  if  the  operations  of  the 
mint  of  the  debtor  nation  fix  a value  on  either  of  them,  above  their  market 
value  for  exportation,  this  artificial  advance  is  virtually  a tax  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt:  the  creditor  estimates  the  payment  by  its  weight  in  pure 
gold  or  silver;  and  the  debtor  merchants  must  therefore  pay  the  tax,  or  pay- 
interest  upon  the  debt,  until  some  other  means  of  payment  are  devised. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  pay  interest  than  to  drain  the  channels 
of  currency.  This  might  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  other  relief  or  safe 
remedy  for  overtrading.  But  it  should  he  observed  that,  a demand  for  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  debts  stimulates  increased  exertions  to  procure  them 
wherever  they-  are  to  be  found.  Hence  a supply,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  will  be  generally  furnished.  But  when  the  disposition  to  overtrade 
continues,  anti  the  specie  is  withdrawn  from  the  banks  to  pay  debts  abroad, 
the  banks,  if  well  conducted,  will  abstain  from  discounting  new  paper.  orex- 
tending  the  means  of  contracting  further  debts;  thus  curing  the  diseased  ap- 
petite by  low  diet.  And  the  more  readily  specie  -can  be  applied  to  these 
payments  abroad,  the  more  vigilant  the  banks  are  obliged  to  be  in  interpos- 
ing this  check.  Hence  there  is  less  danger  of  their  making  excessive  issues 
of  paper  beyond  their  specie  means,  which  are  a sure  test,  for  the  real  wants 
of  the  country,  wherever  wants  are  regulated  by  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  easy  adaptation, therefore,  of  coins  for  the  payment  of  debts,  promotes 
prompt  payments,  restrains  speculations,  and  lessens  all  the  other  evils  in- 
cident to  the  licentious  issues  of  bank  paper.  A seignorage  on  either  metal, 
of  sufficient  amount  to  afiect  the  currency,  is  of  the  same  character  with  the 
prohibitions  of  the  exportation  of  .specie,  and  is  liable  to  most  of  the  objec- 
tions to  that  measure.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in  degree.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  beneficially  adopted  to  such  an  extent;  but  a charge  of  small 
amount  on  both  metals,  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  would  not  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  would  remunerate  the  mint  for  the  expense 
to  which  it  is  now  subject,  that  of  coining,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  metal  into  a form  better  suited  for  exportation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  gold  or  silver  is  the  most  convenient 
currency  for  the  United  States.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  prior  to 
the  year  1821,  gold  and  silver  generally  bore  the  same  relation  in  the  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States,  which  they  did  in  the  mint  regulation.  Silver 
sometimes  commanded  a premium  for  the  India  trade.  But,  at  no  time 
since  the  general  introduction  of  bank  paper,  has  gold  been  found  in  general 
circulation.  It  may  not  be  necessary  here  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
causes  which  prevented  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  from  affecting 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1S20.  The  fact  that  gold 
did  not  circulate  in  the  United  States  at  a time  when  it  commanded  no  pre- 
mium, is  sufficient  to  prove  that  other  causes  than  an  erroneous  mint  regula- 
tion have  excluded,  and  may  still  continue  to  exclude  it  from  circulation. 
These  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  operations  of  our  banks.  Bank  paper  su- 
persedes the  use  of  gold  for  large  payments;  and  whether  preferred  or  not  by 
' the  people,  the  banking  system,  if  it  may  be  called  system,  will  most  proba- 
bly exclude  the  circulation  of  both  gold  and  silver,  to  the  whole  extent  that 
hank  paper  can  be  made  a substitute  for  them.  As  to  gold,  the  substitution 
is  complete,  while  there  is  a paper  medium  in  tolerable  credit  that  will  circu- 
late throughout  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  silver. 
Notes  of  very  small  denomination  are  soon  defaced  and  worn  out  by  frequent, 
use,  and  counterfeits  are  less  easily  distinguished  than,  those  which  are  not 
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so  much  used:  hence  some  of  the  States  have  prohibited  their  emission  ate# 
circulation,  and  the  convenience  arising  from  it  may  induce  others  to  follow 
the  example. 

Silver,  being  substantially  the  only  standard  measure  of  property,  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  credit  of  bank  paper  is  founded;  and  when  any  portion 
of  the  small  notes  is  withdrawn  or  expelled,  silver,  being  best  adapted  for 
small  coins,  takes  their  place  Gold  cannot  be  so  well  employed  for  this 
purpose;  pieces  TJT  of  the  size  of  the  small  Silver  coins  are  unfit  for  circula- 
tion. So  precious  a metal  is  only  suited  for  coins  of  the  larger  denomina- 
tions. There  are  probably  other  causes;  but,  whatever  these  may  be,  expe- 
rience alone  has  proved  the  fact  that  gold  could  not  be  made  to  circulate' 
freely  with  bank  paper  and  silver;  even  although  the  paper  was  based  on  spe- 
cie, and  there  was  no  visible  error  in  the  mint  ratio. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a report  made  to  Congress  in  IS  19,  states  “ that  gold 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  formed  a material  part  of  our  money 
circulation  for  the  last  2T3  years;”  and  although  he  attributes  this  fact  to  the 
erroneous  ratio  in  the  mint  regulation,  yet  it  does  not  appear  from  the  mar- 
ket price  in  the  United  States,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  that  gold  was 
more  valuable  for  exportation  than  silver.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, by  reference  to  table  13,  that  in  England,  prior  to  1810,  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  had,  for  fifty  years,  averaged  at  less  than  1 to  14.75,  and  at  no 
period  of  10  years  as  high  aS  1 to  15.  These  facts  explain  the  reason  why 
gold  did  not,  at  that  period,  command  a regular  premium;-  and  when  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  it  did  not  then  circulate,  they  demonstrate  that 
some  other  causes  than  erroneous  mint  regulations  have  excluded  it.  Whe- 
ther these  have  been  correctly  explained  or  not,  it  is  very  clear  that  an  exact 
adjustment  of  relative  values  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  gold  into  general 
circulation.  Silver  is,  therefore,  the  preferred  metal  for  our  currency. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  we  have  had  long  ex;  ‘hce  of  a cur- 
rency without  gold,  and  but  very  little  of  a currency1’ ViUioul  silver.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  former  is  scarcely  felt,  but  that  oV  the  latter  Was  insup- 
portable. We  have,  however,  had  no  experience  of  a gold  currency  with- 
out silver.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foresee,  that,  if  any  event  should 
drain  off  the  silver,  its  place  will  be  supplied,  not  by  gold,  but  by  small 
bank  notes  and  paper  tokens,  which  are  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  various 
materials  for  currency. 

Much  has  been  written  in  England  to  prove  that  gold  is  the  most  fit  metal 
for  a standard  measure  of  property.  The  principal  argument  relied  upon 
to  prove  this  is,  that,  being  more  precious,  it  is  less  liable  to  fluctuate.  An 
inspection  of  table  EE  will  show  that  it  has  no  advantages  over  silver  in 
this  particular.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  gold,  by  law,  in  England,  in  making  it  the  principal  standard, 
the  silver  coins  are  deemed  so  essential  to  a wholesome  currency,  that  they 
arc  protected  by  a seignorage  of  G. 48  per  cent.  If  it  be  true  that  gold  is 
less  essential,  as  a current  medium  for  the  United  States,  than  silver,  and 
that,  a drain  of  the  silver  coins  would  be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mint  value  of  gold  should  be  so  low  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  silver  being  preferred  to  gold  for  exportation.  For  what- 
ever inconvenience  may  be  felt  in  the  currency  from  unfavorable  exchange, 
its  force  will,  in  that  case,  be  broken  by  the  exportation  of  the  gold,  before 
it  reaches' the  silver;  giving  the  banks  time  to  prepare  for  protecting  the 
latter*.  ’ 
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Should  a change  be  made  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  coins,  there  is  some  reason  for  conforming  the  regulation  to 
that  of  France,  founded  in  the  consideration  before  adverted  to;  that  of  es- 
tablishing a common  regulation  among  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
the  world,  which  use  both  metals  as  standard  measures  of  property.  Ano- 
ther reason  for  adopting  this  ratio,  is  that  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  silver  in  preference  to  gold.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  bring  gold  into  general  circulation  with  sil- 
ver in  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  the  subject  admit  of  such  regulation  as  to  enable  the  government 
to  accomplish  with  certainty  that  result.  The  values  of  gold  and  silver,  com- 
pared with  each  other,  as  already  shown,  are  liable  to  fluctuations,  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  human  enterprise,  the  political  convulsions  of  nations, 
and  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  can  neither  be  anticipated,  controlled,  nor 
averted.  And  even  if  all  other  causes  which  affect  the  supply  and  demand 
of  the  precious  metals  were  uniform,  every  new  mint  regulation,  changing 
the  legal  relative  values  with  a view  to  conform  them  more  nearly  to  the 
true  values,  must  produce  a change  in  the  true  value  of  the  metals,  by  creat- 
ing an  increased  demand  for  that  which  is  raised,  the  extent  or  effect  of 
which  cannot  be  calculated;  and  hence  a new  fluctuation  is  caused  by  the 
measure  designed  to  correct  an  existing  error. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a mint  regulation  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
bring  gold  into  general  circulation,  must  withdraw  a portion  from  some 
other  channel,  and  enhance  the  price,  which,  if  found  inconvenient,  might  in- 
duce a new  regulation  by  other  governments,  to  draw  it  back.  The  subject 
is  in  its  nature  one  of  great  difficulty;  and  the  most  judicious  measure  which 
can  be  suggested  deserves  only  to  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  any 
given  result.  There  is  no  doubt  but  gold  could  be  made  the  basis  of  our 
bank  curren  and  of  course  would  become  the  principal  material  for  bank 
deposits.  ....  g-b^nk  paper,  convertible  into  gold,  would  not  circulate  less 
freely  than  a paper  convertible  into  silver;  and  unless  the  paper  currency  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  generally  abolished,  by  confining  the  issues  to  very 
large  notes,  there  can  be  no  well  grounded  hope  that  any  regulation  will 
bring  gold  and  silver  into  joint  and  general  circulation.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  that  bank  paper  may  be  made  equally  convertible  into  both  me- 
tals; and  if  this  desideratum  were  obtained,  it  is  very  certain  that  whenever 
any  charge  should  occur  in  the  market,  to  drain  off  the  silver  coins,  instead 
of  gold  coins  supplying  their  place,  it  would  be  immediately  occupied  by  the 
worst  species  of  paper  currency,  small  bank  notes  and  tokens. 

Amidst  all  the  embarrassments  which  have  surrounded  this  subject  since 
the  adoption  of  metallic  standards  of  property,  it  is  remarkable  that  Govern- 
ments have  so  tenaciously  persevered  in  the  effort  to  maintain  standards  of 
different  materials,  whose  relation  it  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  at.  any  one 
time,  and  is  so  constantly  changing;  and  more  especially  when  a simple  and 
certain  remedy  is  within  the  reach  ot  all.  This  remedy  is  to  be  foun  in 
the  establishment  of  one  standard  measure  of  property  only.  The  evd  of  hav- 
ing two  or  more  standards  arises,  as  already  observed,  from  the  impossibil- 
ity5 of  so  fixing  their  relative  values  by  law  that  one  or  the  other  may  not, 
at  times,  become  of  more  value  in  the  market  than  estimated  by  i egu  ation, 
ami,  when  this  happens,  it  will  be  bought  and  sold  according  to  its  market 

value,  regardless  of  the  law.  . . ir  . . * 

n that  there  can  be  but,  one  standard  in  fact  is  self  evident. 
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The  option  of  Governments  charged  with  this  duty  is  therefore  between 
having  property  measured  sometimes  by  gold  and  sometimes  by  silver,  and 
selecting  that  metal  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  the  only  stan- 
dard. Why  the  latter  course  has  not  been  universally  adopted,  it  is  net  easy 
to  explain,  unless  it  may  be  attributed  to  that  prevalent  delusion  which  seeks 
to  secure  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  by  restraining  their  exportation, 
and  avoiding  the  payment  of  debts  rather  than  improving  the  public  econo- 
my by  giving  every  facility  to  it.  It  would  seem  strange,  however,  that, 
while  every  individual  who  had  a deposite  of  money  in  bank,  or  in  his 
chest,  (unless  he  is  sufficiently  deranged  to  think  of  hoarding  it,)  would  be 
wholly  indifferent  whether  it  were  gold  or  silver.  Governments  should 
persevere  in  maintaining  a different  theory.  But  such  has  been  the  fact. 
The  history  of  coinage  abounds  with  mint  regulations  to  keep  gold  and  sil- 
ver together,  and  statutes  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exporta- 
tion of  either;  all  of  which  have  disappointed  every  expectation  of  their 
projectors.  The  adoption  of  one  metal  as  a standard  measure  of  property 
is  recommended  by  its  simplicity.  No  change  in  the  mint  regulations  can 
ever  be  required,  and  it  removes  every  pretext  for  dishonest  or  unwise  Go- 
vernments to  debase  their  coins.  All  other  metals  may  be  imported  as  free- 
ly as  before,  and,  like  other  articles  of  merchandise,  applied  to  the  payment 
of  debts.  The  standard  coins  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  ex- 
cept by  an  unfavorable  exchange,  which  is  to  be  corrected  by  selling  more 
or  buying  less,  not  by  refusing  to  pay.  That  there  must  be  some  fanciful 
delusion,  originating  in  the  love  of  money,  that  induces  such  pertinaciouf 
adherence  to  the  maintenance  of  two  standard  measures  of  property,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  All  agree  that  measures  of  weight  and  capacity  should 
be  based  on  a unit,  determinable  by  some  fixed  law  of  nature;  and  none  will 
pietend  that  this  measure  could  be  perfected  by  referring  to  two  or  more 
Variable  laws,  having  no  connexion  or  equalizing  principle  to  correct  their 
aberrations:  yet  such  is  the  theory  of  two  standard  measures  of  property. 

t may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  the  supply  and  demand,  or  value  of  either 
gold  or  silver,  is  not  governed  by  an  invariable  law;  but  this  will  not  prove 
that  the  value  of  both  is  less  variable  than  that  of  either,  and  still  less  that 
the  variations  of  the  one  will  counteract  those  of  the  other.  Much  might 
be  said  to  prove  that  the  standard  measure  of  property  should  be  made°of 
a metal  sufficiently  abundant  to  enter  into  general  circulation,  determining- 
values  in  small  as  well  as  large  transactions.  The  whole  productive  wealth 
of  a nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  accumulations  from  small  transactions; 
and  the  character  of  the  English  monetary  system,  which  has  one  standard 
measure  for  small  payments,  and  another  for  large  ones,  may  be  practically 
understood  when  it  is  observed  that  a tenant,  who  receives  in  payment  for 
his  products  silver  tokens  at  66  shillings  for  the  pound,  equal  to  71  s.  A\d. 
the  pound  for  fine  silver,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes  in  a me- 
dium wherein  this  pound  of  fine  silver  will  only  pay  64^.  shillings; 
making  a loss  to  him  of  about  9.7  per  cent,  on  all  that  part  of  his  income 
which  may  be  demanded  of  him  in  sums  over  40  shillings.  Such  would 
inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  a redundant  coinage  of  silver.  How  far 
the  evil  may  be  practically  averted  by  restricting  the  coinage  and  keeping 
the  supply  of  shillings  short  of  the  demand,  whereby  their  price  may  be 
kept  above  their  intrinsic  value,  can  only  be  known  by  practical  observation, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  possible,  under  any  state  of  things,  to  convert  a sum 
ol  money  in  silyer  coins  into  gold  without  paying  at  least  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  mint  price  of  silver  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  silver  coins, 
'viz:  66 — 62)  near  6£  per  cent. 

The  only  defence  of  such  a system  is,  that  people,  knowing  the  value  of 
ther  tender,  may  make  their  contract  with  reference  to  it.  But  those  who 
are  most  liable  to  suffer  by  the  system  cannot  be  expected  to  calculate  the 
difference  between  the  mint  and  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  from  day 
to  day:  all  they  can  do  is  to  make  some  approximation  to  it;  and  even  that 
will  probably  be  neglected  in  most  of  the  small  transactions. 

Such  is  the  monetary  system  in  England,  as  commenced  in  1774,  and  es- 
tablished in  1816.  Its  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a deceptive  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  gold  as  a standard  measure  of  property,  while  experience 
had  shown  that  silver  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  currency;  where- 
fore an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  necessity  to  prejudice  by  establishing 
gold  as  the  general  standard,  and  protecting  a debased  silver  coinage  for 
small  payments  by  a seignorage  aiid  an  excessive  valuation  at  the  mint. 

The  same  effect,  in  a degree,  will  be  produced  by  any  measure  that  shall 
introduce  into  the  currency,  for  small  payments,  any  medium  which  is  not 
itself  a standard  measure  of  property.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the 
people  are  so  little  disposed  to  resist  impositions  of  this  nature:  they  often 
consent  to  accept  depreciated  tokens,  and  pay  the  discount  for  converting 
them  into  the  standard  money,  rather  than  contend  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
small  matter;  hence  such  a currency  is  readily  forced  into  general  circula- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  standard  medium  can  be  expelled. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  silver  ought  to  be  the  standard  measure  of  pro- 
perty in  the  United  States,  and  maii^ained  by  mint  regulations,  as  the  chief 
material  for  metallic  currency.  But  if  there  were  no  paper  medium  like 
that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  circulating  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  every  where  convertible  into  the  standard,  at  a very  moderate 
discount,  gold  coins  would  be  almost  indispensable.  Without  them,  every 
traveller,  even  from  State  to  State,  and  often  from  one  county  to  another, 
must  either  encumber  himself  with  silver,  or  be  exposed  to  vexatious  embar- 
rassments and  impositions. 

In  conclusion,  should  it  be  determined  to  maintain  both  gold  and  silver 
as  standard  measures  of  property,  without  changing  the  ratio,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  discontinue  the  gold  coinage  whenever  the  premium  for  gold  shall 
exceed  2 per  cent.  The  mint  may  be  employed  in  coining  silver;  and  an 
assay  of  gold  bullion  will,  at  a small  expense,  answer  every  purpose  now  de- 
rived from  coining  it.  But  if  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  change  the  ratio, 
the  extent  of  the  alteration  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance. 

To  adopt  the  ratio  of  France,  might  tend  to  a general  conformity  of  mint 
regulations  among  different  nations,  and,  in  time,  remove  that  cause  foi 
fluctuation  which  proceeds  from  the  successive  changes  of  their  respective 
mints.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  measure,  that  gold  is  evidently  estimated 
too  low  at  the  French  mint;  and  although  the  premium  for  it  in  the  United 
States  market  would  be  reduced  3yV  per  cent,  it  would  still  be  high  enough 
to  withdraw  the  gold  coin  from  the  banks  and  entirely  prevent  its  circula- 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  relative  value  is  about  1:  U>.8.  If  it 
be  intended  to  render  gold  and  silver  equally  attainable  in  the  United  states, 
proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  which  an  increased  demand 
must  have  on  the  price,  a ratio  of  1 to  16  would,  in  all  probability,  be  neces- 
sary. The  objection  to  this  measure  is,  as  already  observed,  that,  when  the 
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ratio  is  so  adjusted  as  to  maintain  both  metals,  for  the  time  being,  in  equili- 
brium, subsequent  fluctuations  may  expel  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  the 
currency.  But  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  maintain  the  silver  currency  as 
the  general  standard  of  property,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  for  the  occasional  uses  in  which  it  may  be  preferred  to  silver 
or  bank  paper,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  promises  the  most  favorable 
result,  gold  should  be  estimated  in  the  coin,  somewhat,  but  not  much,  below 
the  market  value  of  bullion. 

If  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market  be  not  more  than  about  One  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  is  estimated  at  in  the  coins,  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  its  being  wholly  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Silver,  being  a standard 
measure  of  property,  and  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  may  be  obtained  from 
banks  without  the  expense  of  brokerage.  But  not  so  as  to  gold ; the  broker’s 
charge  for  purchasing  will  not  be  less  than  i per  cent.;  and  the  uncertainty 
of  realizing  the  remaining  difference  in  the  foreign  market,  will  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  shipper  to  offer  but  an  inconsiderable  inducement  to  the  holdT 
ers  of  gold  coins  to  sell  them:  and,  although  gold  would  still  be  preferred 
^?r  ®xPor^a^on>  a sufficient  quantity  might  generally  be  retained  to  supply 
all  the  material  purposes  for  which  it  will  be  wanted,  or  can  be  used,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  paper  currency. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance,  in  fixing  the  ratio  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  select  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  definite  numbers,  and  more  es- 
peciaHy  admit  ot  an  expression  of  the  weight  of  the  coins,  in  both  pure  and 
standard  metal,  without  an  indefinite  fraction.  Such  numbers  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  exchange,  and  the  detection  of  light  or  spurious  coins.  When 
this  object  can  be  attained,  vvithout  deviating  too  sensibly  from  the  ratio 
proper  to  be  established,  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 

SUSSeste.d  Mr-  Gallatin,  1:  15.609,  is  liable  to  objection  on 

I'^inr«nphli7fn0  he  ratl°’  -but  lh<?  WeiSht’  of  the  coins  in  pure  metal, 

cold  rTthpt  t°  1*  e 111  e expression.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  estimates 
g Id  rather  too  low  to  accomplish,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  object  desir- 
ed obiectffin°  ° H T ” fr0m  ,he  and  >-s  liablei  the  sc 
ner  cpnt  1 *V?aVf  the  value  of  gold  bullion  in  the  market  at  Un- 
does not  6 lat  10  coln;  antl  though  may  be  doubtful  whether  it 
,„uznate  gold  still  too  low,  yet  the  error,  if  it  prove  to  be  one,  is 
fen  rne  safe  side.  This  ratio  will  render  the  weight  of  the  eagle,  in  pure 
gold,  237.6  grains,  and  in  standard,  (-fi  fine)  259.2  grains;  making  the  eagle, 
as  now  coined,  of  247*  grains  pure,  worth  $10  41f,  and  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  will  be  within  parts  of  a cent  of  $4  75.6 
these  results  seem  to  recommend  the  ratio  1:  15.625  as  decidedly  prefera- 
ble  to  any  other,  there  being  no  other  numbers  near  the  desired  point  that 
will  bear  such  a relation  to  those  with  which  it  must  be  connected,  as  toad- 
ndio°^a  COmm°n  multlP,e>  which  object  is  happily  attained  in  the  proposed 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  remark, 
that  it  has  assumed  a more  discursive  form  than  may  seem  to  have  ber'ti 

the  nh-r°i  7.1  hVCtter  °f  -h5  iesolutlon  of  the  Senate:  but,  in  looking  to 
the  object  of  the  Senate,  as  inferred  from  the  inquiry  directed,  it  has  seem- 

nirur  t Tl t0  ^mSC'r  Su-ch  views  and  facts  as  appeared  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  further  invest, gat, on  of  the  subject.  It  was,  moreover,  not  easy  to  se° 

• Tortile  weight  of  the  eagle,  according  to  various  ratios,  from  1:  15  to  1: 16,  see  Table  G> 
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parate,  distinctly,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver- 
in  the  market,  from  that  which  might  be  deemed  a proper  ratio  in  the 
coins,  or  from  the  various  considerations  which  might  determine  the  expe- 
diency of  a greater,  or  less,  or  any  change,  in  the  existing  mint  regulations. 

■Several  interesting  communications  in  relation  to  the  general  subject,  con- 
tributed by  correspondents,  together  with  various  tables  and  calculations, 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  are  appended. 

All  -which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  t fie  Treasury. 

Treasury  Department,  May  4th , 1830. 


A. 

Comparative  values  of  English , French , Spanish , and  United  States, 

Coins. 

The  fineness  of  English  and  United  States’  gold  being  22  carats,  or  -j-|, 
an  ounce  of  it  must  contain  440  grains  pure,  and  40  grains  alloy;  and  it  is 
minted  into  dB3  17,?.  10^*/.,  or  934§  pence.  Therefore,  as  934. 5d.  : 240<A:: 
440  : 113.0016  grains,  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  one  pound  sterling  or  gold 
sovereign. 

The  United  States’  gold  eagle  contains  247£  grains  pure,  and  22\  grains 
alloy:  therefore,  as  J 13.0016  : 2475  ::  240*/.  : 525.657 d.,  the  sterling  value 
in  British  gold  of  one  eagle:  hence,  that  of  the  dollar  is  52.5657*/.,  or 
4?.  4.5657 d. 

Again:  the  standard  fineness  of  British  silver  is  !£;  therefore,  1 oz.  of  it 
must  contain  444  grains  pure,  and  36  grains  alloy,  and  is  minted  into  5s.  6d.} 
or  66  pence. 

The  United  States’  and  Spanish  dollar  contain  371i  grains  pure,  and  44| 
grains  alloy;  the  fineness  in  each  being  Therefore,  as  444  : 66,  or 

74  : 11  ::  371.25  : 55. 1858  = 4?.  7. 1858*/.,  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  sterling 
silver.  Hence,  as  52.5657  : 55.1858  ::  100  : 104.985,  or  five  per  centum 
nearly,  the  difference  of  its  value  in  sterling  gold  and  silver. 

Again:  as  11  : 74  ::  240 cL  : 1614.5454  grains  of  pure  silver  in  one  pound 
sterling  or  British  sovereign. 

Again:  since  4?.  6d.  is-95  of  a pound  sterling,  it  will  be  as  ^ : 1 ::  1 :4.44|; 
differing  from  the  estimated  par  of  one  pound,  §4  44,  by  per  centum:  and 
as  66d.  : 54 d.  ::  444  : 363-A-  grains  pure  silver  in  4?.  6*/.,  which  is  744,  al- 
most 8 grains  less  than  371$  grains,  the  quantity  in  one  dollar. 

As  113.0016  : 1614.5454  ::  1 : 14.288,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  silver  to 
gold  in  the  British  monetary  system;  and  as  24.75  : 371.25  ::  1 : 15,  the  ra- 
tio of  the  same  in  the  coins  of  the  United  Slates.  Therefore,  it  will  be  as 
14.288  : 15  r:  100  : 1Q5J-,  or  more  than  five  per  cent,  difference  in  the 
comparative  values  of  -silver. 

Again:  as  416  : 480  ::  $1  : Si  - 1538,  the  value  of  1 ounce  United  States' 
standard  silver;  and  as  371.25  : 416  ::  $1.1538  : $1.2929,  the  value  of  1 
ounce  of  pure  silver.  Hence,  1 grain  of  these  is  value  for  .002404,  and 
.0026936,  of  a dollar,  respectively.  Also,  as  247.5  : 440  ::  $10  : $17^,  the 
value  of  1 ounce  United  States’  gold;  and  as  11  : 12  ::  17£  : $19-i4>  the  yar- 

diffcii J 11  mmn  VI  ....  1 jrain ll  0-10-10-1 
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Again:  as  113.0016  : 440  r:  £1:  £3  17s.  10!c?.,  the  value  of  one  ounce 
sterling  gold;  and  as  11  : 12  ::  £3  17s.  10 \d.  : £4  4s.  11.45a?.,  the  sterling 
value  of  1 ounce  pure  gold.  Likewise,  as  37  : 40  ::  66d.  :7licl.,=.  5s.  lHa?.,| 
the  value  of  one  ounce  pure  silver  in  sterling  money. 

The  kilogramme  is  equivalent  to  15434  grains  Troy;  and  a kilogramme!] 
of  French  standard  gold, -A  fine,  is  minted  into  77!  forty  franc  pieces  of  gold.  I] 
Hence,  one  gold  franc  must  contain  4.48084  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore,  I 
as  113.0016  : 4.4S084  ::  240 d.  : 9.5167c?.  sterling,  the  British  value  of  the] 
gold  franc  in  British  gold.  Again:  the  kilogramme  of  French  standard! 
silver,  A.  fine,  is  minted  into  200  francs:  hence,  the  pure  silver  in  one  franc! 
is  69.453  grains:  therefore,  as  74  : 11  ::  69.453  : 10.324c?.,  the  value  of  the  I 
silver  franc  in  British  silver. 

Lastly:  as  247.5  : 4.48084  ::  $10  : 18-^  cents,  the  value  of  the  gold  franc 
in  United  States’ gold;  and  as  371.25:  69.453::  $1  : 18^°^  cents,  the  value 
of  the  silver  franc  in  United  States’ silver:  and  as  4. 48084  : 69.453  ::  1 :15.5, 
the  ratio  of  the  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  monetary  system  of  France. 

The  British  copper  penny  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois, or  of  7000  grains  Troy:  hence,  one  penny  must  weigh  29 li  grains, 
and  it  is  estimated  J.*6  of  our  dollar.  Therefore,  as  lc?.  : 54  ::  291ig7\y.  : 157ii 
grains,  the  proportional  weight  of  one  cent.  But  the  United  States’  cent 
weighs  208  grains,  being  nearly  50§  grains  more  than  its  equivalent  in  Bri- 
tish copper  coin;  that  is,  about  32i  per  centum.  And  as  208  : 7000::  1 : 33i£ 
cent.s  per  pound  avoirdupois,  the  value  of  the  copper.  Consequently,  when 
the  market  price  of  copper  exceeds  34  cents  per  pound,  cents  will  disap- 
pear, as  eagles  and  dollars  do  when  their  market  price  exceeds  their  mint 
value. 
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B. 


of  gold  to  silver , from  1760  to  1829,  with  the  averages  for 
\ ten  yeai's,  and  the  total  mean  average  for  70  years. 


Pure  gold  to 
pure  silver. 

Average  for 
ten  years. 

Years. 

Pure  gold  to 
pure  silver. 

Average  for 
ten  years. 

14.29  to  1 

1795 

14.77  : 1 

13.94  : 1 

6 

14.77  : 1 

14.63  : 1 

7 

15.45  : 1 

14.71  : 1 

8 

15.45  : 1 

14.91  : 1 

9 

14.29  : 1 

14.94  : 1 

14.69  : 1 

1800 

14.81  : 1 

14.41  : 1 

1 

14.47  : 1 

14.45  : 1 

2 

15.23  : 1 

14.58  : 1 

3 

14.47  : 1 

14.45  : 1 

14.51  : 1 

4 

14.67  : 1 

14.35  : 1 

5 

15.14  : 1 

14.36  i 1 

* 

6 

14.25  : 1 

14.19  : 1 

7 

14.46  : 1 

14.73  : 1 

8 

14.79  : 1 

15.05  : 1 

9 

16.25  : 1 

14.85  : 1 

14.62  : 1 

1810 

16.15  : 1 

14.34  : 1 

11 

15.72  : 1 

14.04  : 1 

12 

15.04  : 1 

14.34  : 1 

13 

14.53  : 1 

14.89  : 1 

14.49  : 1 

14 

15.85  : l 

14.43  : 1 

15 

16.30  : 1 

13.33  : 1 

16 

13.64  : 1 

13.54  : 1 

17 

15.58  : 1 

13.78  : 1 

18 

15.42  : 1 

14.90  : 1 

19 

15.82  : 1 

15.41  : I 

15.21  : 1 

1820 

15.71  : 1 

14.89  : 1 

21 

15.98  : 1 

14.83  : 1 

22 

15.91  : 1 

14.71  : 1 

23 

15.91  : 1 

14.89  • 1 

14.45  : 1 

24 

15.64  : 1 

15.01  : 1 

25 

15.69  : 1 

14.9-5  : l 

26 

15.69  : 1 

14.43  : 1 

27 

15.77  : 1 

15.01  : 1 

28 

15.77  : 1 

15.32  : 1 

29 

15.95  : 1 

15.  SO  : 1 

Total  mean  for  70  year? 


14.92  : 1 
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Department  of  State, 

Patent  Office,  March  31,  1830. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  “ to  calculate  in  United  States’ 
currency  the  value  of  the  different  current  coins  and  moneys  of  account 
rated  in  Kelly’s  Cambist,  the  weight  and  fineness  of  which  have  been  as- 
certained at  the  British  mint;  and,  also,  to  give  any  information  I may  pos- 
sess respecting  the  wear  of  gold  and  silver  coins,”  I have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit the  accompanying  papers  on  these  subjects; 

And  remain,  with  sentiments  of  esteem, 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  following  table  (C)  exhibits  the  value  of  various  current  coins  in 
United  States’  currency,  estimated  by  tthe  weight  of  pure  silver  contained 
in  each,  at  the  rate  of  37li  grains  for  100  cents. 

Table  D exhibits  the  like  value  of  various  moneys  of  account,  estimated 
in  the  silver  currency  of  the  respective  countries  in  which  they  are  used.- 
These  tables  are  a guide  for  ascertaining  the  true  par  of  exchange  with  all 
places  where  silver  is  a standard  measure  of  property,  and  is  valued  in  the 
coins  as  high,  or  higher,  in  proportion  to  gold,  than  it  is  in  the  market,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  fact,  generally,  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America: 
England,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions. But  when  gold  is  the  only  general  measure  of  property,  as  in 
England,  or  when  gold  coins  are  estimated  by  law  above  the  market  value 
of  bullion,  as  in  Cuba,  &c.  the  value  of  coinsand  moneys  of  account  should 
be  estimated  in  gold,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  par  exchange,  and  to  de- 
termine the  basis  for  calculating  ad  valorem  duties  at  the  custom  house. 


C. 

A TABLE  of  Silver  Coins,  with  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  each , as 
determined  by  assays  at  the.  London  and  Paris  mints,  and  their  cor- 
responding values  in  cents ; 37  H grains  being  worth  one  dollar. 


Pure  silver. 
Weight  in 
grains. 

Value  in 
cents. 

Austrian  Rix  dollar 

. 

_ 

355.5 

95. 75S 

Denmark  do 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

3S8.4 

104.620 

English  Crown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

429.7 

1 15.744 

Franc  (of  1818) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69.4 

18.694 

Geneva  Patagon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

351.0 

94. 545 

25 
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TABLE  C — Continued. 


• 

Pure  silver 
Weight  in 
grains. 

Value  in 
cents. 

Genoa  Scudo 

. 

565  5 

152.324 

Hamburg  Rix  dollar 

- 

- 

- 

397.5 

107.070 

Hanover  Florin 

- 

- 

- 

200.3 

53.953 

Holland  do  - 

- 

- 

- 

146.8 

39  541 

Lubec  Rix  dollar 

- 

- 

- 

391.9 

105.561 

Milan  Scudo 

- 

- 

_ 

319  6 

86.088 

Naples  Ducat  - - ' 

- 

295.4 

79.569 

Poland  Florin 

- 

- 

84.0 

22.626 

Portugal  Crusado 

- 

- 

- 

198.2 

53.387 

Russian  Rix  dollar 

- 

- 

. 

359.0 

96.700 

Do  Florin 

- 

- 

_ 

198.4 

53.441 

Roman  Scudo 

- 

- 

- 

371.5 

100.067 

Russian  Rouble  of  Peter  the  Great 

- 

- 

3121 

84  068 

Do  Catharine  the  First 

• 

309.0 

83.474 

Do  Peter  the  Second 

- 

- 

_ 

310  0 

S3. 502 

Do  Anne 

- 

- 

317.2 

85.441 

Do  Elizabeth 

- 

- 

321.8 

86.679 

Do  Peter  the  Third 

- 

- 

«. 

277.5 

74.748 

Do  Catharine  the  Second 

- 

n 

275.9 

74.316 

D6  Paul 

- 

- 

_ 

280.8 

75.636 

Do  Alexander  - 

- 

- 

% 

278.1 

74  909 

Russian  10  copec  piece  (1802) 

- 

- 

- 

28.3 

7.623 

Do  5 do  (1801) 

- 

- 

- 

15.3 

4.121 

Sardinian  Scudo 

- 

- 

- 

324.7 

87.460 

Saxon  Rix  dollar  - • 

- 

- 

- 

35S.2 

96.485 

One-sixth  Thaler  (1808) 

“ • 

- 

- 

42.1 

11.340 

One-sixth  Thaler  of  Jerome  (1809) 

- 

- 

• 

43.7 

11.771 

Netherland  Florin  - • - 

- 

- 

— 

148  4 

39.973 

Parma  Ducat  - 

- 

- 

- 

357.9 

96.404 

Sicilian  Scudo 

- 

- 

34.8.2 

93.791 

Do  Piece  of  40  grains 

- 

- 

- 

117.5 

31.650 

Do  do  20  do 

- 

- 

59.1 

15.919 

Sierra  Leone  Company’s  10  macutas 

- 

- 

- 

330.8 

89.004 

Do  do  piece  of  5 macutas 

- 

- 

167.4 

45  091 

Do  do  do  2 do 

- 

• 

65.0 

17.508 

Do  do  do  1 do 

- 

- 

32.5 

8.754 

Spanish  old  square  Mexican  dollar 

- 

- 

- 

376.1 

101.306 

Do  Seville  dollar 

- 

- 

376.1 

101.306 

Do  old  Mexican  Peceta  (1736) 

- 

- 

A 

93.6 

25.212 

Do  Real  of  Mexican  Plate  (1746) 

' • 

- 

• 

46.8 

12.606 

Do  Mexican  dollar  with  globes  (1765) 

- 

- 

377.4 

101.656 

Do  Real  of  Plate  (1721)  - 

- 

- 

- 

35.9 

9.670 

Do  Real  (new)  do.  (1795) 

- 

- 

36  l 

9.724 

Do  Dollar,  late  coinage 

- 

- 

- 

370.9 

99.905 

Do  Half  dollar,  do 

- 

- 

- 

185.4 

49.940 
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Pure  silver. 
Weight  in 
grains 

Value  in 
cents. 

Swedish  Rix  dollar  - 

388.5 

104.647 

Do  Double  Platt,  or  piece  of  2-3 

- 

* 

259.6 

69.926 

Do  Piece  of  8 skillings 

- 

¥ - 

63.8 

17.185 

Switzerland  Rix  dollar 

- 

- 

360.1 

96.997 

Florin  of  Lucerne  - 

- 

- 

96.8 

26.074 

Treves  Rix  dollar  - 

- 

- 

359.0 

96.700 

Turkey  Piastre  (1801) 

- 

- 

95.7 

25.778 

Do  do  (1818) 

- 

- 

67.7 

18.236 

Tuscany  Lira  (1803)  - 

- 

- 

53.4 

14.284 

Scido  Pisa  of  Etruria  - 

- 

- 

3S5.0 

103.704 

Venice  Scudo  of  10  lire 

- 

- 

365.2 

98.  S71 

Do  do  2 do 

- 

- 

32.8 

8.835 

Wurtburg  Rix  dollar  - 

- 

- 

359:7 

96.888 

Wirtemberg  do 

- 

- 

359.1 

96.727 

Zurich  do 

- 

- 

329.3 

88  700 

Do  piece  of  20  schillings 

- 

- 

57.6 

15  415 

Fanam  of  Pondicherry 

- 

- 

35.0 

9.428 

Do  of  Bombay  - 

- 

- 

22.8 

6.141 

Rupee  of  Benares  ... 

• 

- 

168.9 

45;495 

Do  Calcutta  - 

- 

- 

175.9 

46.380 

Do  Bombay  or  Surat  (1818) 

- 

- 

164.7 

44.363 

Do  Madras  (old) 

- 

- 

164.8 

44.390 

Do  Chanderree  - 

- 

- 

159.5 

42.963 

Do  Mysore,  or  New  Holker 

- 

- 

163.1 

43.933 

Do  Parsia  (1789) 

- • 

- 

173.9 

46.841 

Do  Madras  (1818) 

- 

- 

165.0 

44.444 

Dutch  East  India  Guilder  (1820) 

- 

- 

148.4 

38.973 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the 
table  on  coins,  in  Kelly’s  Cambist,  vol.  II.  page  162;  those  in  the  second 
are  formed  by  multiplying  the  respective  numbers  in  the  first  by  .26986, 
the  value  of  one  grain  of  pure  silver,  according  to  the  standard  value  of  the 
United  Staies’  silver  coin. 
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TABLE  D. 

TABLE  containing  the  values  of  moneys  of  account,  of  different 
nations,  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  Lnited  States’  silvei'  dollar 
with  their  equivalent  weight  of  pure  silver,  as  valued  in  the  United 
States’  standard  coin. 


Aix-la-Chapelle  Rix  dollar  courant 
Alicant  Libra  or  Peso 
Amsterdam  Rix  dollar 
Do  Florin  (old) 

Do  do  (new) 

Do  Pound  Flemish 

Antwerp  Pound  Flemish  of  exchange 

Do  Florin  of  exchange 

Do  Pound  Flemish  courant 

Do  Florin  courant  . - 

Arragon  Libra  jaguesa 
Augsburg  Florin  giro  of  exchange 
Do  do  courant 
Barcelona  Libra  Catalan 
Basil  Rix  dollar,  or  Ecu  of  exchange 
Do  do  courant 
Bergamo  Scudo  of  7 lire 
Berlin  Pound  Banco  - 
Do  Rix  dollar  courant 
Bern  Ecu  of  3 livres 
Do  Crown  of  25  batzen 
Bologna  Lira  courant 

Do  do  money  of  exchange 
Bolsano  Florin  giro  of  exchange 
Do  do  current 

Bremen  Rix  dollar  courant 
Canary  Isles  Real  courant 
Cassel  Rix  dollar  courant 
Cologne  Rix  dollar  specie 
Do  do . courant 

Constantinople  Piastre,  or  dollar  of  1819 
Dantzic  Guilder  or  Florin  . 

Denmark  Rix  dollar  specie 

Do  do  Sundish  specie 

Do  do  Crown  money 

Do  do  Danish  currency  - 

Do  do  Holstein  do 

England*  Pound  sterling 


Weight  of 
pure  silver 
in  grains. 


224.86 

282.15 
376.25 

150.38 
148.88 
8^0.29 
882.63 
147.09 
756.60 

126.04 

352.69 

229.16 
180  46 
201.52 

338.51 

304.04 

255.44 
338.37 

257.51 
305.36 

254.44 
77.77 
79.63 

238.18 

180.46 

270. 70 
28.19 

270. 70 
224.72 
219.14 
67.67 
64.45 
391.86 

381.05 

346.39 
317.04 

313.52 
1718.71 


Value  in 
cents. 


60.5S7 
76.100 
101.346 
40.506 
39.967 
239.808 
237.745 
39.619 
230.798 
33  949 
95.001 
61.726 
48:609 
54  281 
91.182 
81.885 
68  806 
91.143 
69.443 
82  252 
68.536 
20.948 

21.449 
64.156 
48.609 
68.915 

7.593 
68.915 
60. 529 
59.027 
18.227 
17.360 
105  551 
102.634 
93.302 
85.397 

84.450 
462.940 


* Gold  being'  the  standard  measure  in  England,  the  Pound  sterling  is  $4.56.57  in  United 
States’  gold  or  silver — 1 to  15. 
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— - - 1 — ______ 

Weight  of 

Value  in 

pure  silver 
in  grains. 

cents. 

Florence  Lira 

58.15 

15.663 

Do  Ducat,  or  Crown  courant 

- 

• 

* 

407.05 

109.642 

France  Livre  Tournois 

- 

- 

- 

68.60 

18.478 

Do  Franc  (new  system) 

- 

- 

- 

69.46 

18.710 

Frankfort  Rix  dollar,  convention  money 

- 

- 

270.70 

68.915 

Do  do  Muntze 

- 

- 

- 

225  58 

60.762 

Geneva  Lire  - 

- 

- 

. 

115.51 

31.114 

Do  Fiorin 

- 

- 

- 

32.94 

8.873 

Genoa  Lira  fuori  banco 

- 

- 

57.22 

15.413 

Do  Pezza,  or  Dollar  of  exchange 

- 

- 

- 

328.85 

88.577 

Do  Scudo,  or  Crown  of  exchange 

- 

- 

266.81 

71.868 

Do  Scudo  d’oro  marchi 

- 

- 

- 

612.22 

164. 90S 

Germany  Rix  dollar  courant  - 

- 

- 

- 

270. 70 

68.915 

Do  do  specie 

- 

- 

- 

360.92 

97.217 

Do  Florin  of  the  empire 

- 

- 

- 

180.46 

48.608 

Do  do  Muntze 

- 

- 

- 

150.38 

40.50$ 

Hamburg  Marc  banco  (at  a medium) 

- 

- 

130.47 

35.144 

Do  Pound  Flemish  banco 

- 

- 

- 

978.59 

263.593 

Do  Marck  courant 

- 

- 

- 

106.13 

28.587 

Do  Pound  Flemish  courant 

- 

- 

- 

795.98 

214.404 

Hanover  Rix  dollar,  in  cash  - 

- 

- 

- 

299.78 

80.747 

Do  do  in  gold  value 

- 

- 

- 

279.29 

75  229 

Ireland,  Pound  Irish  - 

- 

- 

- 

1586.51 

427. 343 

Konigsberg  Guilder  or  Florin 

- 

- 

- 

85.94 

23.149 

Leghorn  Pezza  of  8 reals 

- 

/ _ 

•* 

331.21 

S9.216 

Do  Lira  moneta  buona  - 

- 

- 

- 

58.22 

15.682 

Do  do  lunga  - 

- 

- 

- 

55.79 

15.027 

Leipsic  Rix  dollar,  convention  money 

- 

- 

270.70 

68.915 

Lucca  Lira  - 

- 

- 

- 

52.99 

14.273 

Do  Scudo  d’oro 

- 

- 

- 

397  45 

107.056 

Do  Scudo  currente 

- 

- 

- 

370.95 

99.918 

Malta  Scudo  or  crown 

- 

- 

- 

152.68 

41.126 

Milan  Lira  imperiale 

- 

- 

- 

74.55 

20.067 

Do  Lira  currente  - 

- 

- 

- 

53.35 

14.370 

Do  Scudo  imperiale 

- 

- 

- 

436.12 

117.473 

Do  Scudo  currente 

* 

- 

- 

303.06 

SI. 632 

Modena  Lira 

• 

- 

- 

#26.64 

7. 1 76 

Munich  Guilder  or  Florir\ 

- 

- 

- 

150.38 

40.506 

Nanci  Livre  (money  of  Lorraine) 

- 

- 

- 

52.85 

14.236 

Naples  Ducato  di  Regno 

- 

- 

- 

295.04 

79.472 

Navarre  Real 

- 

- 

- 

35.08 

9.449 

Do  Libra 

- 

- 

- 

58.  72 

15.816 

Neufchatel  Livre  tournois 

• 

- 

_ 

97.61 

26.292 

Do  do  faible 

- 

39.03 

10.413 

Novi  Scudo  d’oro  marche 

- 

- 

- 

607.22 

163.559 

29 
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TABLE  D — Continued. 


Portugal  Milrea 
Parma  Lira  - 

Persia  Tornan  of  100  mamoudies 
Poland  Guilder  or  Florin 
Riga  Rix  dollar,  Alberts 
Do  do  currency  (agio  40  per.  cent. ) 
Rome  Scudo  or  crown 
Do  Scudo  di  stampa  d’oro 
St.  Gall  Florin,  money  of  exchange  - 
Do  do  courant 
St.  Remo  Lira 
Sardinia  do  - 
Sicily  Ounce  - 
Do  Scudo  - 
Spain,  Real  of  old  plate 
Do  Real  of  new  plate 
Do  Real  of  Mexican  plate 
Do  Real  vellon  - 
Do  Dollar  of  old  plate 
Straalsund  Rix  dollar  of  account 
Do  Pomeranian  Guilder 
Strasburg  Florin 
Sweden  Rix  dollar 
Switzerland  Franc  (new  system) 

Trieste  Florin,  Austrian  currency 
Do  Lira,  Trieste  currency 
Do  Lira  di  Piazza 
Turin  Lira  - - " 

Venice  Lira  piccola  (of  the  old  coin)  - 
Do  do  (Austrian) 

Vienna  Florin  - 

Zante  Lira  - 

Zurich  Florin,  money  of  exchange 
Do  Florin  courant 


Weight  of 
pure  silver 
in  grain*. 


412.90 

16.83 

2059.59 

43.13 

376.26 

268.76 

372.75 

568.39 

196.50 

163.09 

60.58 

130.41 

8S4.70 

351.05 

34.95 

37.10 

46.30 
18.55 

279.29 

203.02 

101.55 
136.64 
396.81 

158.55 
180.46 

34.09 

33. 30 
80-78 

36.31 
30.44 

- 180.46 

29.07 

- 185.12 

- 168.29 


VSlue  in 
cents. 


111.222 

4.533 

554.750 

116.309 

101.349 

72.393 

100.403 

153.102 

52.928 

43.929 
16.318 
35.128 

238. 302 
94.680 
9.414 
9.993 
12.471 
4.997 
75.229 
54.685 
27.354 
36.805 
106.884 
42.708 

48.609 
9.1S2 

* 8.970 

21.759 
9.781 
8.199 

45.609 
7.830 

49.864 

45.331 


N.  B.  The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  foregoing  table  are  de- 
duced from  the  sterling  values  of  moneys  of  account,  as  given  y e lh 
vol.  II.  page  149;  and  are  found  by  multiplying  said  values,  in  pence,  Dy 
7.1613,  the  grains  of  pure  silver  worth  one  penny  sterling.  1 b e mimicrs 
in  the  second  column  are  found  by  multiplying  those  in  the  first  y . , 

as  in  Table  A. 
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The  British  Government,  in  1798,  appointed  a committee  to  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  state  of  its  coin:  for,  among  other  circumstances,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  gold  coin  had,  within  certain  periods,  sustained  considera- 
ble loss  in  weight.  It  therefore  became  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  this 
loss  was  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the  composition  or  quality  of  the  stand- 
ard gold,  or  in  the  figure  or  impression  of  the  .coins. 

Two  principal  questions  were  to  be  decided: — 

First.  Whether  very  soft  or  ductile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  process  of  coining,  suffer  most  by  wear,  under  the  various 
circumstances  of  friction  to  which  coin  in  circulation  is  subjected. 

Second.  Whether  coins  with  a flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface,  wear  less 
than  those  that  have  certain  protuberant  parts  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  piece. 

After  a laborious,  expensive,  and  widely  diversified  course  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  gold  was  combined  with  different  quantities  of  the  same, 
and  of  different  metals  as  alloy,  and  the  compound  subjected  to  proper  trials, 
the  following,  among  others,  were  found  to  be  the  results: 

First.  That  fine  gold,  when  exposed  to  friction  against  gold  of  equal 
quality,  under  the  pressure  of  a considerable  weight,  suffers  a very  notable 
loss;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  more  subject  to  have  any  em- 
bossment on  its  surface  obliterated,  than  any  variety  of  alloyed  gold;  not  so 
much  by  abrasion,  as  by  the  compression  of  the  raised  parts,  in  consequence 
of  its  extreme  softness  and  ductility. 

Second.  That  fine  gold,  when  rubbed  against  the  various  kinds  of  that 
which  is  alloyed,  almost  in  every  case  suffers  the  greatest  loss 

Third.  That  gold  reduced  to  standard,  or  22  carats  fine,  by  silver,  silver 
and  copper,  or  copper  alone,  suffers  by  friction,  under  general  circumstances, 
a smaller  diminution  than  fine  gold;  and  with  or  without  abrasion,  the  pro- 
tuberant parts  on  the'surface  of  these  pieces,  remain  more  permanent,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  than  those  of  the  fine  gold.  The  difference  of  wear 
between  the  three  kinds  of  standard  gold  above  mentioned,  does  not  appear 
considerable;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  preference  is  due  to  gold  alloyed 
with  a mixture  of  silver  and  copper,  or  copper  alone. 

Fourth.  That  gold  made  standard  partly  by  iron  or  tin,  sustains  a greater 
loss  by  friction,  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  standard  compounds. 

Fifth.  That  the  wear  of  standard  silver,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  fine 
gold,  but  more  than  that  made  standard  by  silver  or  copper,  but  less  than 
that  which  is  debased  below  18  carats  fine,  even  by  copper. 

Sixth.  That,  as  gold  not  inferior  to  standard,  wears,  in  general,  less  than 
silver,  so  does  this  last  suffer  much  less  than  copper. 

Seventh.  That  the  metals  most  subject  to  wear,  are  those  that  produce 
the  greatest  diminution  in  others  when  rubbed  against  them. 

Eighth.  That  pieces  with  embossed  surfaces,  suffer  a greater  loss,  under 
all  circumstances,  than  those  which  are  smooth  and  flat. 

The  course  of  experiments  we  have  mentioned,  exhibited  one  very  re- 
markable and  important  result,  viz:  that  gold  alloyed  with  a i of  a grain  of 
antimony  to  the  ounce,  or  7 part  of  the  mass,  had  its  ductility  so  far  de- 
stroyed, as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  coinage.  And  it  is  well  that  the  copper 
of  commerce  frequently  contains  a much  greater  proportion  of  that  metal, 
and  consequently  is  unfit  to  be  used  as  alloy  for  gold. 

The  result  stated,  though  highly  important  with  respect  to  the  fabrication 
of  coins,  afford  no  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute  loss,  in  weight,  which  a 
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given  coin  suffers  from  wear,  during  a given  period  of  its  circulation.  For 
this  purpose,  we  must  have  recourse  to  actual  weighing  of  coins  of  the  same 
•date,  at  protracted  intervals  of  time.  Now,  admitting  as  correct  the  esti- 
mates deduced  from  experiments  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  U.  States’ 
mint,  wherein  the  loss,  in  fifty  years,  of  the  eagle,  half  eagle,  and  quarter, 
is  designated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3;  and  that  of  the  dollar,  half  dollar, 
quarter,  disme,  and  half  disme,  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3£,  6,  and  10,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  gold  eagle  is  to  that  of  its  value  in  silver 
dollars,  as  1 to  10;  in  half  dollars,  as  1 to  20;  in  quarters,  as  1 to  35;  in 
dismes,  as  l to  60;  in  half  dismes,  as  1 to  100.  Again,  the  wear  of  the  half 
eagle  will  be  to  that  of  its  value  in  dollars,  as  1 to  5;  in  half  dollars,  as  1 to 
10;  in  quarters,  as  2 to  17;  in  dismes  and  half  dismes,  as  1 to  30  and  60, 
respectively.  Lastly,  the  wear  of  the  quarter  eagle,  will  be  to  that  of  its 
value  in  the  dollar,  in  subdivisions,  as  1^  to  2%,  5,  8f,  15,  and  25;  or,  as  4 
to  10,  20,  35,  60,  and  100,  respectively. 

These  results  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  consistent  with  what  ought  to 
be  expected,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case;  for  the  smaller 
coins  are  always  more  frequently  handled,  and,  of  course,  subjected  to  more 
attrition;  they  have  also  a greater  surface,  in  proportion  to  their  solid  con- 
tent or  weight,  and,  consequently,  on  both  these  accounts,  will  be  exposed 
to  a proportionably  greater  diminution  of  weight. 

On  the  comparative  wear  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 

The  density  of  standard  gold,  is  to  that  of  silver  as  18880  to  10534;  hence, 
the  surfaces  of  similar  solids  and  equal  weight  composed  of  these  metals,  will 
be  as  10534|  to  18880|,  or  2 to  3 very  nearly.  If,  now,  the  loss  of  weight 
by  attrition  in  gold,  be  to  that  in  silver,  under  like  circumstances,  as  m to  n, 
and  equal  weights  of  them,  as  15  to  1 in  value ; it  will  follow  that  the  loss, 
in  value,  of  similar  pieces  of  equal  weights,  will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
2 x 15  x m to  1 x 3 x n;  or,  10  m to  n,  that  is,  the  loss  in  value  by  wear, 
under  like  circumstances,  in  similar  pieces  of  equal  weight  of  standard  gold 
and  silver,  would  be  as  10  to  1.  But,  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  these  me- 
tals in  circulation,  there  must  be  15  pieces  of  silver  for  one  of  gold;  there- 
fore, the  loss  on  equal  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  equal  weight, 
would  be  as  10  m to  15  n,  or  2 m to  3 n;  that  is,  as  twice  the  facility  of  gold 
to  wear,  to  three  times  that  of  silver;  and,  if  the  quantities  m and  n were 
found  by  actual  experiment,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  results  to  all 
the  subdivisions  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins;  but,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
coins  of  both  metals  will  over  be  exposed  to  equal  wear  in  the  United  States. 
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Washington,  December  31,  1829. 

Sir:  The  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  respecting  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  applies  principally  to  France.  It,  howe-* 
ver,  happens,  that  it  is  that  which  affords  the  best  and  most  easy  means  to  as- 
certain the  fact,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  wealthy  country  in  which  both  gold 
and  silver  coins  circulate  simultaneously.  There  has  been  no  scientific  compa- 
rison of  the  new  French  and  British  weights.  The  most  correct  is  that  made 
in  the  year  1824  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the  result  of  which  is  15,434.1  grains,  troy 
weight,  for  the  kilogramme;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  relied  on  within  3 or  4 
grains,  I have  assumed  15,435  grains,  which  makes  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  5 francs  34£  centimes  for  our  dollar. 
The  standard  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  coins  is  nine-tenths  fine  and  one- 
tenth  alloy,  and  the  legal  relative  value  of  the  two  species  of  coins  is,  since 
about  the  year  1790,  15.5  to  1,  the  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  being 
coined  into  gold  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  3,100  francs,  and  the  kilo- 
gramme of  standard  silver  into  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  200 
francs.  It  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  attention  which  was 
at  that  time  paid  to  the  subject,  gold  was  even  then  rated  too  low  in  pro- 
portion to  silver:  it  is  certain  that  the  fact  is  so  now.  During  the  thirteen 
last  years,  there  has  never  been  a premium  on  silver  coins,  and  there  has 
almost  always  been  one  on  gold  coins.  This  has  never,  during  that  period, 
reached  one  per  cent,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  fluctuation  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  France.  But  it  is  very  rarely, 
and  only  for  very  short  periods,  that  this  premium  on  gold  coins  has  ever 
fallen  below  one-fifth,  or  exceeded  four-fifths  per  cent. ; and  the  average  is 
about  one-half,  rather  below  than  above  it.  If,  therefore,  the  legal  relative 
value  was  enhanced  one-half  per  cent,  or  be  about  1 : 15.58,  instead  of  1 : 
15.5,  the  ordinary  fluctuations  would  not  exceed  three-tenths  percent,  above 
or  below  that  legal  value. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  from  that  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  is  liable  to  greater  fluctuations  Independent  of  these, 
there  are  two  reasons  which  make  gold  bullion  more  valuable,  in  relation  to 
silver  bullion,  than  gold,  in  relation  to  silver  coins.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  gold  eagle,  which,  if  the  charge  for  coining 
is  the  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the  silver  coin  more  valuable; 
and  the  unavoidable  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  standard  of 
the  most  faithful  coins,  as  well  as  the  similar  original  difference  of  weight, 
and  the  diminution  arising  from  wear,  are  more  sensible  and  greater  in  va- 
lue in  gold  than  in  silver  coins;  so  that  the  loss  in  melting  the  current  gold 
coins  of  any  country  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent.  Of  this 
the  French  Government  was  aware;  and  accordingly  the  mint,  which  coins 
all  the  bullion  and  foreign  coins  that  are  brought  to  it,  paying  for  it  as  it  is 
brought,  deducts  a much  greater  seigneurage  on  silver  than  on  gold;  that  is 
to  say,  3 francs  (or  1$  per  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  standard  silver, 
and  9 francs  (or  less  than  three-tenths  per  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  stan- 
dard gold;  in  other  words,  the  mint  price  of  standard  gold  and  silver  per 
kilogramme,  in  France,  is  3,091  francs  for  the  first,  and  197  francs  for  the 
last.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  is  therefore  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  3,091  : 197,  nearly  equal  to  15.69  : 1.  Each  metal  is  brought  to 
the  mint  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  respectively,  according  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  ‘relative  market  value.  But  what  proves  that  this  ratio  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  true  average  market  relative  value  is,  that  the 
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mint  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  both  for  the  last  25  years,  the  coin- 
age of  France  being  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I hardly 
need  observe  that  this  is  due  to  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  paper  as  cur- 
rency. The  Bank  of  France  alone  issues  paper,  and  none  of  a denomina- 
tion less  than  500  francs;,  so  that  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  commer- 
cial remittances  and  transactions,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  currency,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  the  country.  Paper,  as  all  know,  necessarily  drives 
away  the  precious  metals,  which  will  naturally  flow  to  the  places  where  pa- 
per is  not  used.  They  are  a dearer,  but  the  only  safe  circulating  medium; 
and  no  country  that  will  resort  to  other  means  can  expect  to  have  a sound 
and  uniform  currency  There  is  indeed  no  permanent  standard  of  value  in 
nature;  but,  as  applied  to  periods  of  20  or  30  years,  within  which  time  all 
ordinary  contracts  are  executed,  gold  and  silver  are,  for  that  purpose,  far 
preferable  to  any  other  commodity;  and  paper,  having  no  intrinsic  value, 
must,  however  used  as  currency,  be  always  estimated  in  reference  to  those 
precious  metals. 

Although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  alteration  in  the  erroneous  relative 
legal  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  will,  whilst  pa- 
per chiefly  of  a local  circulation  continues  to  be  their  general  currency,  be 
productive  of  any  great  advantage,  still  the  change  will  do  some  good,  and 
can  be  attended  with  no  injury.  The  present  rate  was  the  result  of  infor- 
mation, clearly  incorrect,  respecting  the  then  relative  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  Europe,  which  was  represented  as  being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  15 
to  1,  when  it  was  in  Tact  from  15. 5 to  15. 6 : 1.  It  would  be  better,  at  all 
events,  to  discontinue  altogether  the  coining  of  gold  than  to  conlinue  the 
present  system. 

Although  the  ratio  of  about  1 : 15.58,  as  from  coin  to  coin,  which  is  de- 
duced from  the  average  premium  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  most  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  yet  there  may  be  an  advantage,  and  no  danger,  in  fixing  the  yalue  > 
of  gold  at  a somewhat  higher  rate:  for  it  appears  certain  that  the  average 
ratio  is  higher,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

I have  not  sufficient  data  to  estimate  that  ratio  in  the  first  country,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can (United  States)  silver  has  not  exceeded  there  the  average  of  571  pence 
sterling  per  ounce,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  15.82  : 1.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  merely' the  ratio  of  bullion  to  bullion,  (which,  in 
France,  is  15.69  : 1)  but  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin.  This  ratio  is,  in 
France,  according  to  the  mint  price  and  current  value  of  gold  coins;  that  is 
to  say,  with  LI  per  cent,  premium,  at  3,115.5  : 197,  or  about  15.81  : 1. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  average  premium  on  the  American 
gold  coins,  for  the  last  four  and  a half  years,  has  been  about  5i  on  the  nomi- 
nal value.  This  being  according  to  our  ratio  of  15  : 1,  gives,  for  the  ave- 
rage market  price,  the  apparent  ratio  of  15.775  : 1 for  that  of  gold  bullion  to 
silver  coin,  since,  being  so  underrated,  the  American  gold  coins  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  bullion.  But,  as  they  are  probably  one-half  per  cent,  defec- 
tive in  weight  and  standard  together,  the  true  ratio  may  rather  be  estimated 
at  15. 82  : 1,  or  about  the  same  as  that  deduced  from  the  price  in  England 
of  571  pence  per  ounce  of  dollars  for  the  ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin. 
But  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  price  of  Ame- 
rican gold  in  the  United  States  than  from  either  of  the  other  two  modes.  A 
single  glance  at  the  tables  of  prices  current  will  show  that  that  price  is  en- 
tirely regulated  by  that  of  the  exchange  with  London.  It  will  be  found. 
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accordingly,  that,  in  the  Summer  ol  1825,  when  the  nominal  exchange  on 
London  was  5 pei  cent,  premium,  or,  in  reality,  near  2 percent,  below  par, 
the  nominal  price  of  American  gold  was  2\  per  cent,  premium,  or,  in  reali- 
ty* H per  cent,  below  its  average  market  value  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States.  This  anomaly  was  clearly  due  to  the  legal  value  being  underrated. 
Generally  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  true  rate  of  exchange  on 
London  and  the  true  market  price  of  American  gold  in  the  United  States, 
is  about  I2  per  cent,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  F,  where  the  true  pre- 
mium on  both  is  calculated  according  to  the  ratio  of  15.6069  to  1.)  This  ge- 
neial  result,  deduced  from  the  New  York  prices  current  for  the  last  four  and  a 
half  years,  agrees  with  the  general  result  of  actual  sales  of  our  gold  in  London. 
The  freight,  insurance,  and  all  charges,  are  near  1|  per  cent,  and  the  ave- 
lage  loss  in  weight  and  standard  about  one  half  per  cent.  But,  from  this  lose  of 
2 per  cent,  must  be  deducted,  when  compared  with  exchange  at  60  days, 
near  | per  cent,  gained  in  interest,  the  sales  of  gold  being  realized  within 
fifteen  days  alter  arrival.  It  iollows  that,  if  gold  coins  are  raised  by  law  to 
their  true  vaiue,  they  will  not  be  exported  so  long  as  the  exchange  on  Lon- 
don is  not  above  I5  per  cent,  above  the  true  par,  or  about  8|  per  cent,  no- 
minal, as  now  calculated.  Whenever  the  exchange  is  above  that  rate  there 
is  no  means  to  prevent  the  exportation;  and  as  the  general  tendency  of  our 
exchanges  with  Europd  is  against  us,  this  affords  a reason  why,  in  fixing  the 
lelative  value  of  the  two  metals,  gold  may  be  a little  overrated  beyond  the 
ratio  deduced  from  the  average  premium  on  French  gold  coins  in  France. 
But  this  should  be  done  cautiously,  as  there  is  always  danger  in  going  be- 
yond what  the  well  ascertained  facts  will  warrant. 

No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  what  precedes,  of  the  market  price  of  Spa- 
ms 1 dollars  and  doubloons.  The  first  vary  in  standard;  and  it  is  much 
more  simple  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  price  of  our  silver  coin  abroad, 
thai)  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Spanish  dollars  in  the  United  States. 

h£  mai c ot  Castile,  of  standard  Spanish  silver,  should,  according  to  law,  be 
coined  into  8§  dollars,  making  the  legal  weight  of  the  dollar  416$  to  417 
grains  troy  weight.  The  legal  standard,  at  least  since  the  year  1772,  is  Is 
pure  and  yL  alloy,  and  the  Spanish  dollar,  fdithfully  coined,  should,  there- 
fore, contain  about  376  grains  pure  silver.  The  calculation  is  founded  on 
w lat  has  been  stated,  as  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Spanish  with  the 
modern  I rench  weights;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  marc  of  Castile  is 
equal  to  229.8  grammes..  In  fact,  the  Mexican  dollars,  which  (with  the  Bo- 
livar) are  the  best,  contain  but  about  374£  grains,  and  are  worth  from  i to  1 
per  cent,  above  ours.  The  Spanish  proper  vary,  and  the  most  modern  are 
sometimes  worthy  per  cent,  less  than  our  dollar.  The  price  of  the  Mex- 
ican is  in  London  § of  a penny  sterling  more  per  ounce  than  ours,  and  in 
r ranee  6 centimes  per  dollar. 

It  may  be  proper,  as  connected  with  the  exportation  of  our  silver  coin, 
to  state  that  the  price  ol  American  dollars  in  France,  deduced  from  twenty 
dinerent  shipments,  is  fcs.  5.26065  per  dollar.  Deducting  £ per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  mint  price,  from  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  or  5.345,  would 
give  Jcs.  5.26482.  1 he  small  difference  arises  partly  from  that  in  weight, 

principally  from  a small  charge  at  the  mint  for  refining  bullion  below  the 

rench  standard.  The  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  &c.  amount,  as  on 
g°  c , to  about  | per  cent,  and  the  total  loss  to  3. 28  per  cent.  If  from  this 
« per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  gain  in  interest,  the  difference  is  2%  per  cent. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  premium  on  exchange  exceeds  2\  per  cent,  true 
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premium,  (equal  to  9£  nominal  on  London)  the  American  silver  coins  will 
be  exported. 

Means  have  been  found  very  lately,  in  France,  to  extract  with  profit  the 
. very  small  quantity  of  gold  which  is  always  found  in  silver.  The  effect 
has  been,  within  a few  months,  to  raise  common  silver  bullion  1-5  per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price.  Dollars  and  other  bullion  are  purchased  at  that  rate 
by  the  melters,  who,  after  having  extracted  the  gold,  sell  the  bullion  to  the 
mint  at  its  ordinary  price.  This  circumstance  will  not  ultimately  affect  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  the  process  will  be  gradually  ap- 
plied to  all  the  silver  bullion  before  it  is  coined;  but  it  is,  in  the  mean  while, 
a reasoh  against  overrating  gold. 

The  doubloon  ought  to  he  of  the  same  weight  and  standard  as  the  dollar. 
But  it  has  been  more  adulterated,  and,  taking  the  ratio  of  15. 6 : 1,  is  not 
believed  to  be,  on  an  average,  intrinsically  worth  more  than  dollars,  15. 1G. 
The  premium,  calculated  on  that  basis,  varies  in  the  United  States  from  2£ 
to  8,  and  averages  per  cent.  This  affords  no  criterion  whatever  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  as  it  is  exclusively  due  to  the  varying  de- 
mand for  the  Havana  and  South  America  market;  where,  by  internal  re- 
gulations, the  doubloon  is  rated  never  less  than  16  and  generally  at  17  dol- 
lars. This  arbitrary  order  drives,  of  course,  silver  from  the  market,  and 
without  raising,  actually,  gold  to  that  rate,  has,  nevertheless,  a considerable 
effect  on  the  price  of  that  particular  coin.  The  average  premium  on  Patriot 
doubloons,  which  are  as  good,  is  but  about  2 per  cent. 

Reverting  to  the  valuations  founded  on  correct  data,  it  has  been  shown 
that, 

1st.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  coins,  deduced  from  the  aver- 
age premium  of  k per  cent,  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  below  15.6  : 1. 

2d.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  from  the  mint 
price  in  France,  is  below  15.7  : 1. 

3d.  The  illative  value  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  from  the 
mint  price  in  France,  combined  with  the  average  premium  of  2 per  cent, 
on  gold  coins,  and,  also,  from  the  presumed  average  of  57£  pence  per 
ounce  of  American  dollars  in  England,  is  above  15.8:  1. 

4th.  The  premium  in  the  United  States  on  American  gold,  though  much 
less  to  be  relied  on,  since  it  is  regulated  by  the  exchange,  corroborates  the 
last  mentioned  ratio. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  the  relative  value  of  coins  to  coins  which  is  the  proper 
foundation.  That  of  bullion  to  bullion,  and  that  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bul- 
lion are,  in  fact,  the  same,  allowing  for  the  superior  value  of  coins  over 
bullion;  and  although,  for  the  object  in  view,  less  correct  than  that  of  coin 
to  coin,  shows,  nearly,  how  far  the  gold  coins  may  be  rated,  without  dan- 
ger, above  the  last  mentioned  ratio.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  ratio 
should  not  be  below  15.5S,  and  not  above  15.69:  1;  and  that  we  will  be 
safe  between  those  limits. 

The  ratio  is  only  a basis  on  which  to  proceed,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  it  gives  an  apparently  inconvenient  fraction,  since,  once  adopted, 
it  is  never  recurred  to,  either  at  the  mint,  or  for  any  calculation  of  ex- 
change, rate  of  duties,  &c.  In  selecting,  therefore,  a ratio  between  the  limits 
aforesaid,  the  first  object  is  to  take  one  which  will  correspond  with  a con- 
venient number  of  grains,  standard  and  pure,  contained  in  the  ten  dollars 
gold  piece.  The  next,  if  practicable,  is,  that  this  should  also  give  a conve- 
nient number  for  the  reduction  of  pounds  sterling  into  dollars  and  cents, 
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which  must  be  perpetually  recurred  to  in  the  calculations  of  duties  and 
exchange. 

The  most  convenient  ratio,  in  both  respects,  is  that  of  2700:  173,  equal  to 
about  15.6069  : 1;  and  answers  nearly  to  a premium  of|  percent,  on  French 
gold  coins;  which  is  above  the  average.  This  ratio  will  give  2595  grains 
for  the  weight  of  the  ten  dollars  gold  piece,  237|  grains  pure  gold  in  it, 
drs.  4.7505  for  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  make  the  present  eagle 
worth  $10.40£.  The  table  G shows  the  results  of  several  other  ratios.  I 
think  that  that  which  gives  258  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  ten  dollars 
gold  coin  rates  gold  too  high.  The  calculations  in  relation  to  the  pound 
sterling  are,  of  course,  all  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  205.  sterling  gold 
piece  contains  113  ^4  _ grains  of  pure  gold,  and  the  American  dollar  371$ 
grains  of  pure  silver 

As  there  is  not  in  nature  any  permanent  standard  of  value,  it  has  been 
objected  to  the  simultaneous  circulation  of  the  two  metals,  as  a legal  tender, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  either  gold  or  silver,  if 
only  one  of  the  two  was  made  the  soli  circulating  medium,  the  fluctuations 
in  their  relative  value  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the  standard. 

Great  Britain  has,  since  the  year  1819,  acted  on  the  plan  of  adopting  gold 
as  the  sole  legal  tender  for  all  payments  above  405.  sterling.  But  in  order  to 
have  money  for  small  payments,  she  resorts  to  an  adulterated  silver  curren- 
cy, which  is  by  law  rated  at  about  9 per  cent,  above  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  object  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  that  silver  currency, 
which  is,  in  fact,  assimilated  to  the  copper  coinage.  It  has  been  a part  of 
the  same  system  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  bank  notes  of  £2,  and  under,  the 
place  of  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  overrated  silver  new  currency. 

Great  Britain,  till  the  year  1797,  when  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
took  place,  and  all  other  nations,  to  this  day,  have  used  the  two  metals  si- 
multaneously, without  any  practical  injury,  and  to  the  greaWid vantage  of 
the  community;  though,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  care  nad  not  been 
taken  to  assimilate  the  legal  to  the  average  market  value  of  the  two  metals. 
A fact  so  notorious,  so  universal,  and  so  constant,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  objection,  though  the  abstract  reasoning  on  which  it  is  founded  is  correct, 
can  have  no  weight  in  practice.  It  might  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
discover  in  what  respect  the  principle  is  misapplied;  but  the  reasons  appear 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  simultaneous 
use  of  the  two  metals,  consists  in  this:  Their  relative  value  being  fixed  by 
law,  if  this  changes  at  market,  the  debtor  will  pay  with  the  cheapest  of  the 
two  metals;  and,  therefore,  at  a rate  less  than  the  standard  agreed  on  at  the 
time  of  making  the  contract,  if  the  change  in  the  market  price  is  due  to  a 
fall  in  that  of  the  metal  with  which  he  pays  his  debt.  And  it  is  obvious,  in 
the  first  place,  that,  if  the  change  is  due  to  the  rise  in  value  of  one  of  the 
two  metals,  and  that  had  been  the  only  legal  tender,  the  choice  given  to  the 
debtor  to  pay  with  either,  enables  him  to  do  it  according  to  the  standard 
first  agreed  on. 

But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  arising  from  the  demand  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
the  supply  of  either,  are  less  in  amount  than  the  fluctuations,  either  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties, or  in  the  relative  value  of  bullion  to  coin,  and  even  than  the  differences 
between  coins,  particularly  gold  coins  issued  from  the  same  mint;  and, 
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therefore,  that  those  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  species  of 
coin,  are  a quantity  which  may  be  neglected;  and  is,  in  fact,  never  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  that  relative  value  may,  by  af- 
fixing a, correct  legal  value  to  each  metal,  be  reduced  to  or  at  most  \ per 
cent.  The  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  to  gold  coin  has,  within  the  last 
five  years,  varied  If  per  cent,  in  England;  the  price  of  standard  bullion 
having  been,  in  1824,  as  low  as  76s.  9d.  and  the  average  value  of  the  bullion 
was  for  four  years  (1822—1825)  77s.  7 id.  or  4 per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
coin.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  remedy  and  wear  together  make  a dif- 
ference of  h per  cent  between  old  and  fresh  American  gold  coins;  but  the 
differences  are  sometimes  much  greater,  since  even  the  guinea,  of  the  legal 
weight  of  129|  grains,  could  pass,  when  weighing  only  128  grains,  or  lJ^- 
per  cent,  less  than  the  legal  weight.  And  the  simultaneous  rise  and  fall  of 
the  two  metals,  in  relation  to  all  other  commodities,  though  not  susceptible 
of  being  precisely  valued,  does  often  take  place  to  a greater  amount  than  any 
of  the  other  fluctuations.  It  is  evident,  that,  whenever  such  rise  takes  place, 
whether  generally  or  only  on  the  spot,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  resort 
to  both  instead  of  one  of  the  metals;  and  that,  if  the  rise  is  only  on  one  of 
the  metals,  for  which  there  happens  to  be  a greater  demand,  and  that  should 
be  the  sole  legal  tender,  it  will  be  exported,  and  diminish  in  a most  incon- 
venient way  the  whole  amount  of  specie — a diminution  which,  in  that  case, 
cannot  be  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  other  metal,  which  is  not  a legal 
tender.  That  inconvenience  is  still  greater  when  gold  is  the  metal  selected 
for  currency  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  the  annual  supply  of  this  last  metal 
being  much  larger  in  value  than  that  of  gold.  That  annual  supply  was  es- 
timated with  considerable  correctness  by  Humboldt,  at  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars  in  silver,  and  twelve  millions 'in  gold,  prior  to  the  year  1809. 
Since  that  time,  on  account  of  the  revolutions  and  internal  disturbances  in 
what  was  formerly  Spanish  America,  the  annual  supply  may  be  estimated 
at  eighteen  millions  in  silver  and  nine  millions  in  gold.  As  order  is  restor- 
ed, the  usual  supplies  will  again  take  place.  In  the  mean  while,  the  annual 
exportation  of  silver  to  India  and  China,  from  Europe  and  America,  has 
been  lessened  from  twelve  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  has  pre- 
vented any  sensible  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  What 
proves  the  great  amount  of  both  previously  existing  is,  that  the  diminution 
in  the  general  supply  has  not  even  affected  sensibly  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  relation  to  other  commodities. 

But  not  only  has  England,  by  that  experiment,  in  the  face  of  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  mankind,  gratuitouly  subjected  herself  to  actual  inconve- 
nience, for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  an  abstract  principle;  but,  in  so  doing, 
she  has  departed  much  more  widely  from  her  own  principles,  and  from  those 
which  regulate  a sound  metallic  currency.  Whilst  pretending  to  exclude 
silver,  she  admits  it,  and  makes  it  a legal  tender  for  all  that  multitude  of 
daily  purchases  and  contracts  under  40  shillings,  at  an  overrated  value.  This 
is,  in  fact,  an  issue  of  adulterated  money;  which  does  not  regulate  itself; 
which,  on  account  of  the  profit  in  the  coinage,  there  is  a strong  temptation 
to  issue  beyond  what  is  actually  wanted  for  the  object  intended;  which,  be- 
ing irredeemable,  is  therefore  liable  to  fluctuation  between  its  nominal  and 
intrinsic  value;  and  which,  by  its  connexion  with  the  205.  and  405.  gold 
coins,  deranges,  or  may  derange,  the  whole  system  of  British  currency. 

Even  if  the  precedent  were  good,  it  could  not  be  conveniently  adopted  in 


the  United  States.  If  silver  were  adopted  instead  of  gold,  as  the  legal  ten- 
der, which  is,  in  fact;  our  present  system,  gold  will  be  excluded  altogether, 
and  the  partial  advantage  gained  by  the  English  issue  of  silver  must  be 
given  up.  To  the  excluson  of  silver  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
objections.  The  American  dollar,  or  37H  grains  of  pure  silver,  is,  the  unit 
of  money  and  standard  of  value  on  which  all  public  and  private  contracts 
are  founded:  the  supplies  of  silver  are  greater,  and  it  requires  a greater  pre- 
mium on  the  exchanges  before  it  can  be  exported:  payments  in  silver,  sup- 
pressing small  notes,  are,  as  yet,  the  only  practical  remedy  against  over  is- 
sues of  the  worst  species  of  paper  currency. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

. Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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E. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  nominal  rate  of  Exchange  and  price  of 
Specie  at  New  York , for  the  year  1825  to  June , 1S29. 


EXCHANGE  ON 

SPECIE. 

France . 

Amster- 

dam. 

England. 

Nom.  premium  on 

Pric 

Francs  per  dollar. 

Cents  per  Guilder. 

‘Dollars  per  pound 
sterling. 

Nominal  Premium. 

British  Gold. 

American  Gold. 

Spanish  Doubloons 
in  dollars. 

1S25. 

January 

5.18 

413 

4.88.8 

10 

9* 

43 

15.95 

February 

5.15 

41* 

4.86.5 

9* 

83 

4* 

15.05 

March 

5.15 

41 

4.84  4 

9 

83 

4* 

15.85 

April 

5. 123 

40| 

4.82.2 

S3 

8 

4 

16.15 

May 

5.233 

40* 

4.71.1 

6 

6 

33 

16. 

June 

5.26 

40 

4.67.7 

5* 

5 

21 

16. 

July 

5 29 

40 

4.66.6 

5 

5 

23 

15.70 

August 

5. 31 5 

40 

4.73.3 

63 

5 

2 

15.65 

September 

5. 12^ 

40| 

4.85.5 

9* 

8 

' 4| 

15.65 

October 

5.12£ 

41 

4.85.5 

9* 

8 

41 

15.80 

November 

5.21 

41 

4.84.4 

9 

8 

43 

15.85 

December 

5.34 

40 

4.84.4 

9 

8 

43 

15.75 

Average  of 

1825,  - 

- 

- 

S 

1826. 

January 

5.37 

40 

4.80.0 

8 

7* 

4 

15.60 

February 

5.37 

40 

4*.  81.1 

8* 

73 

4 

15.75 

March 

5. 34 

393 

4.80.0 

8 

73 

4 

15.S5 

April 

5.37 

39| 

4.84.4 

9 

83 

43 

15.55 

May 

5.37 

40 

4.84.4 

9 

9 

43 

15.75 

June 

5.37 

40 

4.85.5 

9* 

9 

43 

15. 70 

July 

5.32 

40 

4.88.8 

10 

10 

43 

15.80 

August 

5.233 

40 

4.92.2 

10| 

10 

43 

15.80 

September 

5.26 

40 

5.00.0 

123 

11* 

51 

15.70 

October 

5.26 

403 

4.96.6 

111 

11* 

6* 

15.60 

November 

5.233 

40* 

4.96.6 

111 

11 

6 

15.60 

December 

5.233 

403 

4.96.6 

111 

11* 

6* 

15.65 

Average  of  1S26, 

- 

- 

10 

1827.  , 
• 

January 

5.26 

41 

4.94.4 

11* 

11 

61 

15-65 

February 

5.28 

40| 

4.88.8 

10 

10 

6 

15.80 

* Calculated  on  nominal  value  of  pound  sterling,  at  4s.  6 d.  per  dollar. 


Patriot  Doubloons 
in  dollars. 


TABLE  E. — Continued. 


1827, 

continued. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


France . 


o 

U 

<L» 

P* 

cn 

u 

c 

ci 

u 

pH 


5.23| 
5.15% 
5.15% 
5. 1 5% 
5. 154 
5 153 
5. 153 
5.121 
5 124 
5.124 


— 7 

EXCHANGE  ON 

SPECIE. 

Amster- 

dam. 

England. 

Nom.  premium  on 

Price  of 

Cents  per  Guilder. 

♦Dollars  per  pound 
sterling. 

Nominal  Premium. 

British  Gold. 

American  Gold. 

Spanish  Doubloons 
in  dollars. 

Patriot.  Doubloons 
in  dollars. 

404 

4.90.0 

102 

10 

6 

15.95 

402 

4.90.0 

102 

10 

52 

16. 

404 

4.92.2 

loj 

102 

6 

16.40 

404 

4.90.0 

102 

10 

6 

16  30 

402 

4.86.6 

94 

9 

52 

16.40 

402 

4.90.0 

102 

9 

54 

15.90 

41 

4.93.3 

li 

10 

64 

15.60 

4U 

4.93.3 

li 

10 

62 

15.70 

414 

4.94.4 

1H 

102 

62 

15.  SO 

41 

4.94.4 

l H 

102 

62 

16.20 

Average  of  1827, 


1828. 

January 

5.184 

414 

4.91.1 

February 

5.18 

41| 

4.91.1 

March 

5.13 

414 

4.92.8 

April 

5.11 

41| 

4.92.8 

May 

5.13 

41 

4.91.7 

June 

5.12 

412 

4.92.8 

July 

5.152 

41 

4.88.3 

August 

5.184 

404 

4.87.8 

September 

5.132 

402 

4.91.7 

October 

5.112 

40 1 

4. 92.2 

November 

5.14 

40| 

4.90. 

December 

5.20 

402 

4.86.7 

10-7- 

12 


104 

94 

52 

16. 2S 

15.78 

104 

9! 

52 

16.39 

15.73 

10§ 

94 

62 

16.22 

15.43 

io| 

92 

61 

15.78 

15.40 

lof 

91 

6! 

15.93 

15.44 

io! 

92 

6 

15  99 

, 15.57 

9r 

9# 

5i  ■ 

15.61 

15.5S 

92 

8| 

52 

15.58 

15.32 

10! 

94 

54 

15.70 

15.34 

102 

92 

5i 

15.76 

15.38 

102 

94 

52 

15.78 

15.39 

94 

8! 

52 

15.7S 

15.40 

Average  of  1S28,  - 

- 

- 

1829. 

January 

5.26 

40 1 

4,79.4 

February 

5.21 

40! 

4. 82.  S 

March 

5.192 

402 

4.81.7 

April 

5.184 

40f 

4-83.3 

May 

5.172 

404 

4.87.2 

June 

5.244 

402 

4.83.3 

10-5- 


7! 

82 

52 

16.10 

15.42 

SI 

84 

52 

16.31 

15.40 

8§ 

84 

52 

16. 

15.33 

82 

82 

5 1 

15.79 

15. 

9 1 

8! 

54 

15.80 

15. 

82 

82 

5 

15.54 

15. 

Average  of  six  months  of  1829^ 


8f 


• Calculated  on  nominal  value  of  pound  sterling,  at  4j.  6 d.  per  dollar. 
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F. 

.1  TABLE  showing  the  actual  premium  or  discount  on 

Svecie  at  Neiv  York,  from  the  lrf  of  .January,  1825,  to  Mtn  June, 
1829,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  rdat™e  v“  °{ternng 
and  silver  coins  is  at  1S.0069  to  1,  which  makes  tl. pound  ste rhng 
=475,  and  the  weight  of  ten  dollars  Gold  corns  ^v^s,  btxng 
an  increase  on  the  present  legal  value  (U.  S.)  of  Gold  of  about  . 


per  cent. 


PAR. 

France,  5.345  per 
dollar. 

Amsterdam,  40  per 
Guilder. 

England,  4.75  per 
pound  sterlng. 

I 

British  Gold  at 
4.7505  per  pound 
sterling. 

( 

American  Gold  at 
10.402  per  pre- 
sent eagle. 

Spanish  Doubloon 
at  15.16  dollars. 

1825. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Av.  of  1825, 

+ 3 
+ 3 h 

+ 

+ 4 
+ 2 
+ 1 2 
+ 1 
4-  h 
+ 4 
+4 
+ 2| 
par 

4-2.5 

+ 33 
+ 3| 
+ 22 
+ H 
+ 1 
par 
par 
par 

+ U 
+ 22 
+ 22 
par 

+ 2.3 

+ 2.9 
+ 1.5 
+ 1.5 
+ 1* 
—0.8 
—1.5 
—1.8 
—1.4 
+ 2.2 
+ 2.2 
+ 2. 
+ 2. 
+ 1* 

+ 2.2 
+ 1.5 
+ 15 
+ 1* 
—0.8 
—1.8 
—1.8 
— 1.8 
+ 1. 

+ 1* 
+ 1. 

1 + !• 
+ 0.4 

+ 0.4 
+ 0.2 
+ 0.2 
par 
—0.5 
—1.2 
— 1 5 
—2  0 
+ 0.7 
+ 0.7 
+ 0.4 
+ 0 4 

—0.2 

+ 5.1 

5.1 

4.5 

6.5 

5.5 

5.5 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

4.1 

4.5 
3.8 

+ 4.5 

1826. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Av.  of  1826 

— h 

— 2 
par 

2 

— \ 
— h 
+ h 

-f2 
+ 12 
+ 12 
+ 2 
+ 2 
4-0.6 

par 

par 

— U 
— 1 

par 

par 

par 

par 

par 

+ 14 
+ 1 
1 +14 
+ 0.1 

+ 1. 

+ 1.3 
+ 1- 
+ 2. 

+ 2. 

+ 2.2 
+ 2.9 
+ 3.6 
+ 5.3 
+ 4.5 
+ 4.5 
+ 4.5 
+ 2.9 

+ 0.3 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.6 
+ 1.5 
+ 2. 

+ 2 
+ 2.9 
+ 2.9 
+ 4.1 
+ 4 1 
+ 3.8 
+ 4-1 
+ 2.4 

par 
par 
par 
+ 0.4 
+ 0 4 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.4 
+ 0.4 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.1 
+ 1.9 
+ 2.1 

+ 0.8 

+ 2.8 
3.8 

4.5 

2.5 

3.8 

3.5 
4.1 

4.1 
3.5 

2.8 
2.8 

3.1 
+ 3.3 

1827. 

January 

February 

March 

12 

1 

2 

+ 22 

li 

14 

+ 4.1 
2.9 
3.2 

+ 3.8 
2.9 
2.9 

+ 2 6 
1.9 
1.9 

+ 3.1 

4.1 

6.1 

6 
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TABLE  F — Continued. 


PAR. 

France,  5.345  per 
dollar. 

Amsterdam,  40  per 
Guilder. 

England,  4.75  per 
pound  sterling. 

l 

British  Gold,  at 
4.7505  per  pound 
sterling. 

American  Gold  at 
10.404  per  pre- 
sent eagle. 

Spanish  Doubloons 
at  15.16  dollars. 

1 

1827, 

Continued. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Av.  of  1827, 

3£ 

34 

34 

34 

34 

4 

4 

4 

+ 3.3 

H 

14 

1 2 

5 

B 

i§ 

24 
3i 
33 
2 2 
+ 2 

4 

3.2 
3.6 
3.2 
2.4 
3.2 
3.8 
3.8 
4 1 
4.1 

+ 3.5 

2.9 

3.2 

2.9 

2. 

2. 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

+ 2.9 

1.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

1.4 

2.4 
2.1 
2.6 
2.6 

+ 2. 

5.5 
8.1 

7.5 
8.1 

4.8 

2.8 

3.5 
4.1 
6.8 

5.3 

1828. 

January 

1 o 

+ 3 

+ 32 

+ 3.4 

+ 24 

+ 1.6 

7.4 

February 

3 

34 

3.4 

2.1 

1.6 

8. 

March 

4 

33 

3.7 

2.4 

2.1 

6.9 

April 

41 

34 

3.7 

2.7 

2.2 

4. 

May 

4 

24 

3.5 

2.5 

2. 

3. 

5.4 

June 

4 

23 

3.7 

2.7 

1.9 

July 

34 

24 

2.8 

2.3 

1.5 

2.9 

August 

3 

a 

2.7 

1.4 

1.2 

2.7 

September 

31 

13 

3.5 

2.6 

1.4 

3.5 

October 

4 k 

24 

3.6 

2.7 

1.5 

3.8 

November 

3Z 

14 

3.2 

2.6 

1.6 

4. 

December 

3 

4 

2.5 

1.6 

1.6 

4. 

Av.  of  1828, 

+ 3.6 

+ 2.4 

+ 3.3 

+ 2.3 

+ 1.7 

+ 4.6 

1829. 

January 

+ 14 

+ 1 

+ 0.9 

1.3 

1.6 

6.1 

February 

23 

+ 2 

1.6 

1.5 

1 6 

7.6 

March 

3 

13 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

5.5 

April 

3 

14 

1.7 

1.3 

1.5 

4.1 

May 

34 

a 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

4.1 

June 

2 

4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.9 

2.5 

Av.  of  6 mo.  2. 3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

7 ABLE  showing  the  number  of  Grains  in  Standard  and  Pure  Gold  in  a Ten  Dollars  coin , and  the  par  value  of 
the  Pound  Sterling  in  money  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  coins , which 
may  be  adopted. 
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CIRCULAR. 

Treasury  Department, 

21$/  July,  1829, 

Sir:  Being  charged  by  a resolution  of  the  Senate  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  I request  the  favor  of  you  to 
communicate  to  this  Department,  so  far  as  it  may  be  conveniently  within 
your  power,  answers  to  the  following  queries,  viz: 

1st.  What  is  the  standard  weight  (Troy)  and  fineness  of  the  current  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe? 

2nd.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins,  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz:  the  dollar  and  its  parts,  estimated  in 
the  coin  of  the  United  States;  and  what  has  been  the  market  value,  as  above, 
of  these  coins,  at  their  current  weight? 

3d.  What  is  the  average  differerce  between  the  standard  and  current 
weight  of  the  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the  money 
market  of  the  United  States;  also,  what  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
their  actual  and  standard  fineness? 

4th.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills  in  the 
United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States,  as  above? 

5th.  What  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  market  value  of 
the  legal  coins  of  those  nations  and  their  iC  current  medium, ” in  which  mer- 
cantile and  exchange  accounts  were  reported? 

6th.  What  is  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins 
lrom  the  United  States  to  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe  re- 
spectively; also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bullion? 

7th.  What  premium  has  been  given  for  the  United  States’  gold  coin,  and 
for  silver  coins,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in  the  same  bank  pa- 
per, during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in  the  United 
States? 

8th.  What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given,  before  or  since  the  specie 
suspension,  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United  States? 

9th.  Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casually  bought 
for  exportation;  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly  melted  or  recoined? 

10th.  The  same  as  to  silver  coin? 

11th.  What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold  or  silver, 
in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  or  since? 

12th.  Are  there  any  known  causes,  founded  in  the  supply  or  demand  for 
gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value;  if  so,  do  these 
causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate? 

It  is  desirable  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  queries  should  compre- 
hend as  great  an  extent  of  time,  and  embrace  as  many  points  of  time,  as 
your  information  and  convenience  will  admit;  that  the  corresponding  time 
of  each  fact  should  be  distinctly  noticed;  and  when  the  information  is  de- 
rived from  authority,  that  it  be  referred  to.  An  answer  to  either  of  these 
Questions  will  be  thankfully  received. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  INGHAM. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
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Mint  of  the  United  States, 

Philadelphia , Sept.  30,  1829. 

Sir:  I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  replying  to  the  several  inquiries  em- 
braced in  your  letters  of  the  2d  and  6th  instant,  and  your  circular  of  the  21st 

of  July.  . „ 

For  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  oi 
Great  Britain,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France,  requested  in  your 
letter  of  the  2d,  I was  only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  after  much  inquiry, 
a few  sovereigns  and  5 franc  pieces  of  this  year,  and  one  specimen  of  the 
40  franc  gold  pieces  of  1S28,  all  apparently  perfect  however,  exhibiting, 
even  under  a strong  magnifier,  no  mark  of  attrition.  They  were  all  weighed 
and  assayed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy.  The  sovereigns  were 
found  to  weigh  precisely  5 dwts.  3 grains,  and,  on  being  assayed,  proved  to 
be  of  the  standard  fineness  of  22  carats.  The  value  of  each  sovereign  of 
standard  fineness,  and  weighing  as  above,  will  be  455  5.  The  full  weight 
of  the  sovereign,  by  mint  regulations,  is  5 dwts.  3-?^  grains;  and  its  intrin- 
sic value  estimated  in  our  coins  at  §4  56.6.  The  40  franc  piece  of  France 
weighed  8 dwts.  7 grains,  and  was  found  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  21^  carats, 
equal,  in  the  French  expression,  to  The  value  of  the  40  franc  piece 

deduced  from  this  specimen,  would  be  $1  20  5.  By  mint  regulations,  it 
should  contain  S dwts.  7T*&  of  the  fineness  of  the  value  corresponding 
to  which  is  $ 7 24.2.  A 40  franc  Napoleon  of  1810,  unaltered  by  use,  was 
weighed  and  assayed  with  the  sjime  result  in  every  respect. 

The  5 franc  pieces  of  1829,  though  differing  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  4 
grains,  weighed,  on  an  average,  16  dwts.  1 grain,  and,  on  assaying,  proved 
to  be  of  the  fineness  of  10  oz  16  dwts.  7 grains  fine  in  the  pound,  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  expression  TVoV  This  gives  for  the  value  of  each  piece 
93_4_  cents.  The  5 franc  piece,  by  mint  regulations,  should  weigh  16  dwts. 
1-tVo  grains,  which,  at  the  standard  fineness  of  798°o%  gives  for  the  value  of 
the*  5 franc  piece  93  cents. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  specified  in  your  letter  of 
the  6th,  and  some  of  the  inquiries  in  your  circular,  the  accompanying  table 
has  been  formed  of  the  rates  of  exchange  of  Philadelphia,  On  London,  Paris, 
and  Amsterdam,  through  a series  of  years,  commencing  ill  1788,  before  the 
effects  of  those  events  were  developed,  which,  in  a few  years  after  that  pe- 
riod, disturbed  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  commercial  intercourse.  In 
commencing  the  search  for  data  to  complete  this  series,  I entertained  the 
hope  of  being  much  more  successful  than  1 have  been;  but  I fear  to  render 
what  has  been  done  useless  for  your  purpose,  by  longer  delay,  in  attempting 
to  perfect  it.  Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  presents,  during  some  parts  of  the  pe- 
riod it  embraces,  a train  of  facts  not  uninteresting.  In  no  instance  has  a con- 
jectural quotation  of  exchange  been  inserted,  however  probable  it  might  be 
that  the  rate  continued  the  same.  When  the  sign  of  repetition  appears  in  the 
column,  it  represents  an  actual  quotation  in  the  price  current  or  record  made 
use  of. 

In  giving  the  exchanges,  I have,  for  more  ready  comparison,  reduced 
those  on  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to  theis  rate  above  or  below  par,  as  those  on 
London  are  now  given. 
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In  reducing  the  quotations  on  Amsterdam,  the  guilder  has  been  estimated 
at  40  cents,  the  usual  estimate,  which  is  very  nearly  true;  strictly,  the 
guilder  is  worth,  comparing  silver  with  silver,  39T90^  This  coin  is  of  the 
same  value  now  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  series. 

The  par  on  Parishasbeen  assumed  at  5 francs  26  centimes  per  dollar, and  the 
quotation  reduced  accordingly  This  par  is,  however,  staled  by  some  very 
respectable  authorities  at  5 francs  25  centimes  per  dollar,  founded  on  the  er- 
roneous, as  I conte  id,  report  of  the  French  assays,  by  which  our  silver 
coins  are  rated  at  about  the  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  below  their  standard. 
Previously  to  the  present  French  system,  the  quotations  were  founded  on 
the  livre,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  franc  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
regarded  in  the  reductions  of  that  date 

The  earlier  exchanges  on  London  are  reduced  according  to  the  old  pro- 
portion of  166-|.  Pennsy  lvania  currency,  for  £1  sterling.  In  later  years,  the 
quotations  are  given  in  our  prices  current  at  so  much  above  or  below  par, 
having  in  view  the  par  of  $4  44  assumed  in  our  revenue  laws,  which,  when 
thus  assumed,  was,  no  doubt,  considered  equivalent  to  the  proportion  above 
mentioned.  . 

The  near  equality  of  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and  Am- 
sterdam, in  1788,  1789,  indicates  that  the  old  estimate  of  the  par  on  London, 
which  was  very  nearly  true  during  the  currency  of  the  pillar  dollar,  had 
not,  at  those  periods,  been  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  though  this  was  the 
fact  after  the  Spanish  dollar  of  1772  and  onwards  had  become  general  in  cir- 
culation, and  considered  still  to  represent  4,9.  Qd.  sterling.  The  remarkable 
want  of  accordance  exhibited  in  recent  yfars,  between  our  exchanges  on 
London  and  those  on  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  strongly  intimates  that  the  no- 
minal par  on  which  the  former  is  quoted  is  now  far  from  being  conformable 
to  the  existing  monetary  systems  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  exchanges  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  given  for  the  years 
1826,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  are  worthy  of  special  notice;  they  are  actual  transac- 
tions of  the  same  institution,  the  United  Slates’  Hank. 

I find  no  trace  of  a premium  on  gold,  in  this  eitv,  before  1S21,  for  the 
purpose  of  export  and  remittance,  in  preference  to  bills  of  exchange.  A 
small  premium  of  perhaps  \ per  cent,  was,  it*  previous  years,  occasionally 
given  for  gold,  to  he  used  in  the  arts,  or  as  a medium  of  easier  transporta- 
tion than  silver.  The  state  of  exchange  in  May  of  that  year  would  now 
bring  gold  into  demand  at  a premium  of  4 percent.;  but  it  is  probable 
that,  for  a few  months  after  the  first  experiments  of  remitting  gold,  it  might 
have  been  obtained  without  a premium.  In  the  year  1820,  more  than 
551,300,000,  in  gold,  were  coined  at  the  mint,  and  it  would  not  bear  a pre- 
mium that  would  attract  notice,  until  it  had  become  scarce.* 

I have  carefully  taken  the  average  of  the  rates  on  London  and  Paris,  to- 
gether with  the  price  of  silver  in  London,  and  premium  on  gold  here,  for 
the  years  1823,  ’24,  ’25,  in  order  to  place  them  in  opposition  with  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris,  given  for  those  years  by  Mr  Tooke,  in 
his  “Considerations  on  the  Currency.”  These  comparisons  will,  it  is  pre- 

* Tlie  effect  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  pa- 
per currency,  is  given  at  so  much  per  cent,  below  the  par  of  £3  1 7s.  1 0%d.  per  ounce,  for 
gold,  calculated  from  tli  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  given  in  Marchett’s  tables,  from 
1815  to  1825,  inclusive,  from  which,  also,  are  chiefly  taken  the  quotations  of  the  price  ol 
silv  r per  ounce.  It  would  seem  from  these,  that,  until  1 800,  the  paper  currency  t.f  England 
had  been  sustained  by  public  feeling,  though  specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1797, 
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sumed,  bear  on  the  general  subject  of  your  investigations.  This  writer 
states  the  par  between  London  and  Parisat25  francs  1 5 centimes  for  the  pound 
sterling,  This  is  deduced,  I presume,  from  a comparison  of  the  market 
price  of  silver  in  the  two  countries.  The  price  of  standard  silver  in  Lon- 
don, for  those  years,  averaged  almost  precisely  5 shillings  per  ounce,  equal 
to  5s.  4 id.  for  fine  silver,  which,  compared  with  the  price  of  fine  silver  in 
Paris,  by  mint  regulations,  gives  for  the  par,  during  those  three  years,  25 
francs  23  centimes,  differing  only  the  third  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  ratio 
assumed  by  him  as  the  ordinary  par. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  par  between  London  and  Paris,  deduced 
from  the  par  of  5 264  between- the  United  States  and  Paris,  compared  with 
the  actual  par  in  silver  between  the  United  States  and  London,  results  in 
the  above  ratio  of  25  francs  23  centimes  for  £1  sterling. 

« Average  of  three  years,  1823,  1824,  and  1825. 

London  on  Paris,  25  francs  40  centimes  for  sight  bills*  which  is  equal  to  1 per 

cent,  below  par,  sa\  foi  60  day  bills,  - - h below  par. 

Philadelphia  on  Paris,  60  day  bills,  5 francs  26}  centimes,  par. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  day  bills,  - 84  premium. 

Standard  silver,  per  ounce,  in  London,  5 shillings 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia  - - -2}  premium. 

Another  series  of  rates  of  exchange  is  subjoined,  embracing,  for  the  years 
1827  and  ’28,  the  exchange  of  Philadelphia  on  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Paris,  from  actual  sales  by  the  United  States'  Bank. 

Average  of  two  years , 1827  and  1828. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  days  - 

Philadelphia  on  Paris,  do  - 

Philadelphia  on  Amsterdam  do  - 

Price  of  standard  silver  in  London,  - 
Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia,  - 

Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  Philadelphia  the  30th  August,  1814, 
but,  from  the  silence  of  the  prices, current,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a general 
good  feeling  prevented  the  effects  of  this  measure  from  becoming  sensible, 
in  the  form  of  a premium  on  specie,  until  the  Spring  of  1815.  The  first 
notice  of  a premium  that  I have  discovered,  is  in  May,  1S15. 

Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  Philadelphia  banks  February  20, 
1817.  During  all  the  period  of  suspension,  gold  and  silver  appear  to  have 
been  equally  appreciated. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  your  circular  will  now  be  reviewed  in  their 
order. 

Question  1.  The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Hollan  I,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  will  embrace,  it  is 
presumed,  all  that  it  will  be  important  to  notice. 

Great  Britain. 

The  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  in  gold,  is  of  the  standard  weight  of 
5 dwts.  3T2ff7ff  grains,  and  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats.  The  silver  coins  of 
GreatBritain  are  of  the  standard  fineness  of  11  oz.  2 dwts.  fine  in  12  ounces, 


10-|  premium. 
1 1 premium. 
IfV  premium. 
5 shillings. 
5|  premium. 
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and  of  the  standard  weight  of  3 dwts.  I5T3T  grains  for  the  shilling  piece.  The 
market  value  of  the  sovereign  of  full  weight,  when  exchange  on  London  is 
to  10,  is  475  to  480  by  tale.  The  sovereign  is  considered  to  be  of  full 
weight  when  it  weighs  5 dwts.  2i  grains;  when  below  this,  it  is  called 
light,  and  is  sold  by  weight  at  the  same  premium  as  our  gold  coins.  But 
few  of  them  are  light. 

The  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  United  Slates.  The  value  of  the  shilling  piece,  when  of  standard  weight 
and  fineness,  is  21-jYfr  cents,  the  multiples  in  proportion. 

France. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  France  is  9 parts  fine  and  1 
part  alloy.  The  standard  weight  of  the  40  franc  piece  is  8 dwts.  7Tl8s^  grains; 
the  value,  when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  has  been  before  stated.  These 
coins,  whether  of  full  or  of  light  weight,  are  not  sold  by  tale,  but  at  a pre- 
mium by  weight,  variable  with  the  demand  for  gold,  and  nearly  the  same  as 
that  on  our  gold  coins;  the  latter  are,  however,  preferred,  as  being  of  a fa- 
miliar standard.  The  fineness,  weight,  and  value  of  the  5 franc  pieces,  have 
been  before  stated. 

Holland. 

The  ten  guilder  piece  of  the  improved  coinage  of  1816  must  be  of  the 
standard  fineness  of  TVVV’  3n‘*  we'gh  103t*j55  grains  Troy;  its  value,  when 
of  full  weight  and  fineness,  is  3^7^,  on  which  value  it  bears  a premium  in 
the  market  with  other  gold  coins;  it  is  not  sold  by  tale,  and  is  not  frequently 
found  in  the  United  States. 

The  silver  guilder  must  be  of  the  fineness  of  T8^V5?  and  be  of  the  weight  of 
166^^  Troy  grains;  its  value  is  39T957^;  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  United 
States. 

Spain. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  is  21  carats;  their  actual 
fineness  is  a little  variable,  but,  on  an  average,  about  20  carats  3TTg-  grains. 
The  doubloon  is  the  most  important  of  these  coins;  by  mint  regulations,  it 
should  weigh  17  dwts.  10  grains;  their  value,  if  of  the  weight  and  fineness 
above  stated,  would  be  g!4  68;  they  rarely,  however,  exceed  the  weight  of 
17  dwts.  9 grains,  and,  on  an  average,  may  be  stated  at  17  dwts.  8 grains; 
they  are  sold  only  by  tale,  being  in  constant  demand  for  export  to  the  West 
Indies,  especially  to  Cuba,  and  varying  in  price  from  15  to  16  dollars;  their 
ordinary  real  value,  estimated  in  our  gold  coins,  is  $14  62. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  silver  coins  of  Spain  is  generally  stated  at 
10  oz.  15  dwts  fine  in  12  ounces;  they  incline  to  exceed,  rather  than  fall 
below  this.  By  mint  regulations,  8$  dollars  are  to  be  coined  from  a marc 
of  silver;  assuming  for  the  marc  the  weight  of  3553  grains,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly near  the  truth,  the  standard  weight  of  the  Spanish  dollar  will  be 
17  dwts.  10  grains.  These  coins  are  not,  however,  made  of  this  weight. 
When  new,  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  17  dwts.  8-f-  grains;  taken  promis- 
cuously, as  found  in  circulation  at  this  time,  they  will  average  17  dwts.  7 
grains,  the  value  corresponding  to  which  is  100  cents  3 mills. 
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Portugal. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  is  22  carats;  they  do 
not,  however,  as  repeated  assays  prove,  adhere  strictly  to  that  standard;  the 
deviation  from  it  is  from  a quarter  to  hall  a carat  gram.  The  standard  weight 
of  these  coins  is  9 dwts.  54  grains  for  the  half  Johannes,  the  value  of  which, 
of  standard  fineness,  would  be  $8  18*.  The  average  value  of  a considerable 
number,  which  were  the  subject  of  examination  m 1826,  was  found  to  be 
$S  IS:  they  are  sold  only  by  weight,  and  bear  a premium  on  their  intrinsic 
value  nearly  equal  to  that  en  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  silver  coins  of  Portugal,  none  are  found  in  our  currency. 

The  above  remarks  embrace  what  I have  to  offer  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  d 
queries.  The  scope  of  the  4th  has  been  embraced  in  the  quotations  of  ex- 
change exhibited  in  the  table.  The  5th  will,  no  doubt,  be  replied  to  from 
some  source  possessing  means  of  information  not  within  my  reach.  ne 
table,  however,  will  satisfy  this  inquiry  in  relation  to  Great  Britain. 

6th.  The  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins  to  London 
or  Paris  may  be  stated  at  2\  to  3 per  cent.  That  on  gold  may  be  slightly 
less  than  that  on  silver,  insomuch  as  the  forwarding  from  Havre  or  Liver- 
pool would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  in  the  case  of  silver,  ibis  state- 
ment is  founded  on  actual  operations  of  the  United  States  Banit.  Among 
the  items  of  charge,  I observe,  is  one  of  one  per  cent,  commission,  which 
probably  many  shippers,  by  the  aid  of  partners  abroad,  or  some  accommo- 
dating arrangement  of  mutual  favors,  find  means  to  avoid,  and  thus  reduce 

the  charge  to  about  2 per  cent. 

7 & 8.  These  are  embraced  in  the  tabular  details. 

9 & 10  The  gold  par  with  London  is  i?4  56.6  for  the  pound  sterling, 
which  is  2|  percent,  above  the  par  of  84  44,  on  which  exchanges  on  Europe 
are  now  computed.  Until  exchange  advances  nominally  to  2*  premium,  it 
is  actually  below  the  par  of  gold,  which  would,  in  that  case,  rather  incline 
to  come  into  the  country  than  to  go  out.  When  exchange  is  nominally  at 
2Z  premium,  if  "old  could  be  transported  without  expense,  a remittance  in 
our  "old  coins,  or  by  a bill,  would  be  equal;  but  the  exchange  must  advance 
so  much  more  as  to’  cover  the  entire  expense  of  transportation,  before  gold 
will  be  shipped  in  preference  to  bills,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  a 
premium.  When  the  exchange  advances  to  6 per  cent,  gold  will  be  ship- 
ped regularly,  and  will  begin  to  bear  a premium,  as  there  will  at  all  times 
be  some  shippers  who  possess  facilities  tor  its  transportation,  which  ret  uce 
the  charges  on  the  operation.  With  exchange  at  7 advance,  as  usually  com- 
puted, gold  would  be  worth  a premium  of  1 per  cent,  to  shippers,  u o:ci- 
nary  facilities  and  the  premium  will  advance  thereafter  with  the  advance 
of  exchange. 

It  is  known  that  our  gold  coins  occasionally  are  taken  directly"  from  the 
Mint  to  the  Liverpool  packets.  On  examining,  however,  the  exports  o 
gold  and  silver  for  1828,  as  stated  in  .the  annual  report  on  the  commerce  ot 
the  United  States,  I was  surprised  to  find  only  12,000  dollars  in  go.  c ex  por- 
ed to  England.  The  export  to  the  British  American  colonics  ot  about  51,000 
dollars,  consisted,  probably,  of  our  coins;  the  large  shipments  to  Cuba  were 
principally,  I presume,  of  doubloons.  I am  unable,  however,  o add  any 
thing  useful  to  the  information  contained  in  those  statements  ot  the  distribu- 
tion of  specie  and  bullion  exported. 

11.  This  h^s  been  embraced  in  the  table. 
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12.  Before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  proportional  value  of  gold  and 
silver  was  as  10  to  1,  and  the  amount  in  weight  of  gold  produced  in  Europe 
was  to  that  of  silver  about  as  1 to  40.  I follow,  on  this  subject,  the  state- 
ments of  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,  who  appears  to  have  inves- 
tigated, the  subject  with  much  care.  The  production  of  gold  from  America, 
up  to  the  .year  1525,  was  much  above  the  proportion  first  stated.  From 
- this  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil,  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  the  quantity  of  silver  exceeded  in  weight  that  of  gold,  in  the 
proportion  of  60  or  65  to  1.  In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  a remark- 
able change  occurred.  The  silver  produce  had  but  little  increased,  but  that 
of  gold  was  so  much  extended  by  the  productiveness  of  the  Brazil  mines, 
that  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold,  received  annually  from  America,  was 
reduced  in  weight  to  30  for  1;  but  in  the  last  part  of  this  century,  the  mines 
of  Mexico  produced,  annually,  fourfold  the  quantity  derived  from  them  at 
its  commencement;  so  that - from  1750  to  1800,  the  quantity  of  silver  im- 
ported from  America  into  Europe  has  been  to  that  of  gold  as  40  to  1,  the 
increase  of  silver  from  Mexico  having  more  than  counterbalanced  that  of 
gold  from  Brazil. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  sustain  the  production  of  gold  in 
the  above  ratio  to  that  of  silver,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  progressively, 
to  strengthen  the  inducement  for  its  production  by  increasing  its  value  rela- 
tively to  silver,  so  that  it  has  advanced,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  from 
10  for  1,  to  15,  and  even  16  for  1. 

New  mines  of. gold  or  silver,  it  is  conceivable,  may  again,  as  heretofore, 
be  developed,  of  such  productiveness  as  suddenly  to  derange  the  existing  pro- 
portions; and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  proportional  value  of  these 
metals  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation.  But  such  contingencies  apart,  it  results 
from  past  experience,  and  is  conformable  to  analogy,  that  the  proportional 
value  of  gold  to  silver  must  still  be  progressively  increased,  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  mines  the  relative  proportional  production 
in  weight  of  gold  to  silver,  or  countervail  the  diminution  of  it.* 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  any  highly  commercial  nation,  not  now  employ- 
ing gold  in  preference  to  silver  for  the  purposes  of  currency,  should  decide 
on  giving  to  it  this  preference,  the  effect  of  a new  demand  operating  on  a 
supply  not  now  well  sustained,  must  sensibly  increase  this  tendency  to  an 
advance  in  the  proportional  value  of  gold.  The  measure  of  this  effect  would 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold  required  for  the  circulation  of  such  nation, 
and  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver,  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  object  in 
view. 

* What  the  requisite  proportion  of  weight  may  be  to  sustain  a given  proportion  in  value  of 
gold  to  silver,  is  a difficult  problem.  The  proportion  of  nations  *hat  shall  decide  on  making 
go'd  an  essential  element  in  their  currency,  must  very  much  control  it.  The  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  nature,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  a price  per  pound  fifteen  times  as  high,  and  operating  for  such  a series  of  years  as 
must  have  tested  its  eft’  ct,  has  not  commanded  an  average  annual  supply  «f  gold,  in  propor- 
tion to  silver,  higher  than  1 to  40  or  50. 

In  a well  written  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  hea  l of  ores,  the  annual 
production  in  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America,  from 
1790  to  1802,  is  stated  to  be,  gold  17,800  kilogrammes,  (s-y  48,000  lbs.  Trov)  and  of  silver, 
947.500  kilogrammes,  (say  2,550,000  lbs.)  making  the  proportion  about  1 to  53;  the  amount 
of  the  gold,  estimated  at  our  standard,  which  will  be  near  the  truth,  would  be,  in  mind  num- 
bers, $10,000,000;  and  that  of  the  silver,  estimated  in  like  manner,  which  is  probably  too 
low,  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  $35,500,000.  During  a great  pari  of  the  interval,  from  that 
to  i he  present  time,  the  annual  production  has  been  much  diminished,  but  the  proportions, 
perhaps,  have  little  varied. 
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In  compliance  with  the  request  subjoined  to  your  circular,  respecting  the 
fineness  and  weight  of  the  Mexican  dollars,  I have  to  observe,  that  the  Mex- 
ican, Central  American,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  weigh  17  dvvts.  8 grs.  The 
Mexican  has  often  been  found  to  exceed  this  weight,  by  half  a grain  on  an 
average  of  large  depusites,  and  the  Central  American  has  generally  exceeded 
it  bva  quarter  of  a grain.  Our  latest-trials,  however,  indicate  a disposition 
to  issue  these  coins  at  a fraction  less  weight;  but  the  deviation  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than  casual.  All  these  coins,  as  well  as 
the  Chilian  dollar , are  of  the  Spanish  standard  The  Chilian  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  found  deficient  in  weight,  the  average  not  exceeding 
17dwts.  7 grs.  The  Columbian  dollar  is  an  anomaly:  its  fineness  is  only 
9 fine  in  12,  and  its  weight  15  dvvts.  to  15  dwts.  11  grs.,  and  its  average 
value  70  to  75  cents. 

The  Mexican  dollar  has,  from  its  fuller -weight,  been  more  in  demand 
than  other  varieties  of  the  Spanish  dollar  for  shipment,  as  a remittance,  when 
exchange  is  high,  its  average  value,  when  of  recent  emission,  b8ing  about 
the  half  of  one  per  cent,  above  that  of  our  dollar.  When  exchange  on  Lon- 
is  at  S per  cent,  advance,  as  usually  computed,  that  being  very  nearly  the 
par  with  London,  comparing  actual  value  of  silver  with  silver  under  the  pre- 
sent English  system,  our  silver  coins  would  be  exported  if  the  operation  in- 
volved no  expense;  they  will  not  in  fact,  however,  be  exported  until  ex- 
change has  advanced  about  3 per  cent,  higher;  and,  even  in  that  case,  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  dollars  will  be  preferred,  if  obtainable  without  a premium, 
being  a little  superior  in  value  to  our  coins.  When  exchange  is  at  11$  to  12, 
and  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars  at  a premium,  our  silver  coins  are  export- 
ed with  some  advantage,  in  preference  to  bills  at  that  rate. 

Of  the  value  of  different  coins  in  Cuba,  or  South  America,  &c.  I have  been 
unable  to  acquire  any  information  to  be  relied  on,  except  as  to  the  doubloons, 
ivhich  has  already  been  noticed. 

Very  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAM’L  MOORE, - 

Honorable  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury , 
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gold  valued  in  silver. 


1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 


Exchange  on 


London . 


3iprem 

H • 

2 disct. 
2 prem. 
2 disct. 
4 

4Aprem. 


Paris. 


3 prem. 
3 

lOdisct. 

22 


5|disct. 

2 


1799  71 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1816 

Jan. 


1 prem. 

2 

7 disct. 


disct. 


6 

19 

16 

7 


1 

7}  prem, 
4 
7 

18 


14 

12 

12 


Amster- 

dam. 


2|prem. 

*1 

21 

2i 


21 

4 


Par 

5 disct. 

lh 


2-|prem 

21 
2 


Par 


17prem. 

23 

23 

20 

20 


Paper  me- 
dium of 
England, 
valued  in 
gold. 


12£prm. 

21 

22 

171 


171 


Par 

8ldisct. 
81 
2 3 
21 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
131 
8 

20f 

221 

25 


261 

26 

19 

141 

6 

6 


London 
price  of 
gold,  per 
ounce. 


/.  S.  d. 


3 17  101 


4 


London 
price  of 
silver,  per 
ounce. 


5 

4 


0 

0 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 0 0 

4 10  0 

4 4 

4 15 

5 1 

5 4 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


6 

6 

0 

0 


Paper 
mectium 
of  Phila- 
delphia, 
valued  in 
specie. 


Philadel- 
! hia  pre- 
mium on 
gold, 
valued  in 
silver. 


/.  S.  d 


5 6 
5 5 


0 

0 


4 16  0 

4 110 


8 

4 3 

4 3 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 6 91 


0 5 6 


5 disct, 
9 

11 

11 

15 

16 
14 

14 


53 
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Exchange  on 

Paper  me- 
dium of 
England, 
valued  in 
gold. 

London 
price  of 
gold,  per 
ounce. 

London 
price  of 
silver,  per 
ounce. 

Paper 
medium 
of  Phila- 
delphia, 
valued  in 
specie. 

Philadel- 
phia pre- 
nium  on 
gold, 
valued  ift 
silver. 

London. 

Paris. 

Amster- 

dam. 

/ 

s.  d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

Feb.’ 

I2prem. 

23prem. 

17Lpre. 

5 disct. 

4 

2 0 

- 

1 4 disc. 

Mar.  16 

14 

do 

5 

4 

2 0 

0 

5 

4 

124 

Apr.,  16 

171 

do 

5 

4 

2 0 

0 

5 

24 

144 

Mayig 

12 

20 

2£ 

4 

0 0 

- 

14 

June  19 

I?  i 

20 

do 

4 

0 0 

0 

5 

n 

16 

July  19 

do 

20 

do 

4 

0 0 

a 

5 

O2 

15 

Aug. 

- 

do 

15 

H 

3 

19  0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

Sept.  15 

do 

15 

do 

3 

19  0 

- 

74 

Oct. 

14 

14 

15 

do 

3 

19  0 

0 

5 

0 

94 

/ 

Nov. 

10 

do 

4 

1 

•‘3 

18  6 

- 

7 

Dec. 

H 

do 

do 

1 

3 

18  6 

0 

4 

in 

7 

1817 

Jan. 

2 

do 

do  4 

1 

3 

IS  6 

- 

44 

Feb. 

2 

do 

l 

3 

18  6 

_ 

4 

Mar. 

2 

do 

1 

3 

18  6 

Apr. 

H 

Par 

5 

1 

May 

H 

do 

1 

1 

3 

18  6 

June 

2 

do 

1 disct. 

14 

3 

19  0 

July 

4 

do 

do 

do 

3 

19  0 

Aug 

2 

do 

do 

2* 

4 

0 0 

0 

5 

3$ 

Sept. 

H 

do 

do 

do 

Oct. 

2 

1 prem. 

do 

do 

4 

0 0 

Nov. 

o 

ev 

do 

- 

- 

4 

0 0 

0 

5 

31 

Dec. 

o 

do 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

3 4 

1818 

J an. 

2 

do 

- 

4 

0 6 

Feb. 

2 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

Par 

- . 

- 

4 

4 

1 0 

0 

5 

4 

May 

Par 

- 

\ 

51 

June 

tprem. 

- 

- 

4 4 

July 

4 

Aug. 

i 

- 

do 

4 h 

Sept. 

i 

^ prem. 

None 

do 

4 

1 6 

0 

5 

5 

Par 

Oct. 

Par 

do 

- 

do 

4 

1 6 

0 

5 

7 4 

Nov. 

Par 

do 

- 

do 

- 

0 

5 

4h 

Dec. 

Par 

do 

- 

- 

0 

5 

6 

1819 

Jan. 

l disct. 

do 

* 

- 

0 

5 

5a 

, 

Feb. 

H 

do 

- 

_ 

0 

5 

7 

Mar. 

H 

do 

- 

4 h 

4 

1 6 

Apr. 

Par 

do 

- 

4 

4 

1 0 

May 

2 prem. 

do 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

6 

/ 
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9 

Exchange  on 

Paper  me- 
dium of 
England, 
valued  in 
gold. 

London 
price  of 
gold,  per 
ounce. 

London 
price  of 
silver,  per 
ounce. 

Paper 
medium 
of  Phila- 
delphia, 
valued  in 
specie. 

Philadel- 
phia pre- 
mium on 
gold, 
valn<  d in 
silver. 

London. 

Paris. 

Amster- 

dam. 

1.  S. 

d. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

June 

22prem. 

1 prem. 

- 

- 

0 

5 

22 

July 

Par 

do 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

2 

AuS. 

2 prem. 

- 

- 

i dis. 

3 18 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Sept. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

2 

Oct. 

22 

- 

- 

par 

3 17 

102 

0 

5 

2 

Nov. 

3 

- 

o - 

1 dis. 

3 18 

6 

0 

5 

2 

Dec. 

22 

- 

- 

i do 

3 18 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1820 

Jan. 

l 

- 

- 

Par 

3 17 

102 

0 

5 

2 

Feb. 

1 

- 

- 

do 

do 

0 

5 

2 

Mar. 

1 

- 

- 

do 

do 

0 

5 

12 

Apr. 

Par 

- 

- 

do 

do 

0 

5 

1 

May 

2 disct. 

- 

6J  disct. 

do 

do 

0 

5 

02 

June 

Par 

6 disct. 

do 

do 

do 

0 

5 

02 

July 

1 2 prem. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0 

5 

0 

Aug. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0 

5 

0 

Sept. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

4 

0 

4 

112 

Oct. 

2 

do 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

H2 

Nov. 

22 

do 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

114 

Dec. 

3 2 

do 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

112 

1821 

Jan. 

do 

do 

do 

0 

4 

112 

Feb. 

4 1 

do 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

112 

Mar.i54 

do 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

ll 

Apr.j72 

- 

- 

do 

do 

0 

4 

n 

Par 

May 

10 

- 

- 

- 

do 

0 

4 

li 

June 

- 

1 disct. 

- 

do 

0 

4 

10 

- 

1 prem. 

July 

92 

22 

1 

- 

do 

0 

4 

102 

- 

do 

Aug 

do 

Par 

1 

- 

do 

0 

4 

ll 

- 

do 

Sept. 

do 

do 

1 

- 

do 

0 

4 

ll 

- 

12 

Oct. 

do 

do 

Par 

- 

do 

- 

do 

Nov. 

9 

do 

do 

- 

- 

0 

4 

ll 

_ 

do 

Dec. 

12£ 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 

4 

112 

5 

1822 

Jan. 

13 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 

4 

H2 

52 

Feb. 

13 

2f 

do 

- 

do 

Mar. 

122 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 

4 

ll 

7 

A.pr. 

122 

do 

1 2 prem. 

- 

do 

0 

4 

ill 

. 

6 

May 

10 

do 

do 

- 

do 

- 

42 

June 

82 

do 

do 

- 

do 

July 

92 

do 

do 

- 

3 17 

6 

0 

4 

ll 

Aug. 

102 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 

4 

112 

42 

Sept. 

122 

do 

do 

■ - 

do 

0 

4 

112 

35 
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Exchange  on 

Paper  me- 
d um  of 
England, 
valued  in 
gold. 

London 
price  of 
gold,  per 
ounce. 

London 
price  of 
silver,  per 
ounce. 

Paper 
medium 
of  Phila- 
delphia, 
valued  in 
specie. 

Philadel- 
phia pre- 
mium on 
gold, 
valued  in 
silver. 

London. 

Paris. 

Amster- 

dam. 

1.  S. 

d. 

1.  S. 

d. 

Oct. 

12prem. 

2|prem. 

14  prem. 

- 

3 17 

6 

0 4 

114 

- 

54  pre. 

Nov. 

124 

do 

do 

- 

do 

- 

5 

Dec. 

13 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

lii 

_ 

5 

1823 

Jan. 

124 

34prem. 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

lli 

- 

5 

Feb. 

104 

- 

do 

- 

do 

- 

44 

Mar 

84 

4 disct. 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

Hi 

. 

24 

Apr. 

54 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

114 

1 

May 

5. 

24 

Par 

- 

do 

0 4 

104 

- 

1 

June 

5 

do 

do 

- 

do 

- 

. 

1 

5 

July 

64 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

ll 

- 

l 

Aug 

8 

do 

do 

- 

do 

- 

- 

i 

Sept. 

7 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

11 

- 

l 

Oct. 

74 

do 

do 

- 

do 

0 4 

ll 

2 

Nov 

do 

do 

1 disct. 

- 

do 

- 

_ 

2 

Dec. 

do 

- 

1 

- 

do 

- 

- 

14 

1824 

Jan. 

do 

2i 

1 

- 

do 

0 4 

lli 

- 

2 

Feb. 

do 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

2 

Mar. 

Si 

4 

1 

- 

do 

do 

2 

Apr. 

9* 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

3 

May 

9 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

3 

June 

94 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

34 

July 

9 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

3 

Aug. 

9 

do 

1 

- 

do 

do 

- 

24 

Sept. 

9i 

do 

1 

A 

do 

- 

- 

do 

Oct. 

114 

do 

1 

- 

do 

0 5 

04 

- 

do 

Nov. 

91 

2|prem, 

1 

- 

3 17 

S 

- 

- 

24 

Dec. 

do 

2 

liprem. 

- 

3 17 

9 

0 5 

04 

- 

4 

1825 

Jan. 

104 

2 

do 

- 

do 

do 

- 

4 

Feb. 

9 

2 

do 

- 

do 

do 

- 

4 

Mar. 

94 

2 

do 

do 

0 5 

04 

- 

44 

Apr. 

9 

2 

do 

- 

do 

0 5 

l 

- 

34 

May 

6 % 

4 disct. 

14 

- 

do 

0 5 

l 

- 

34 

June 

5 

'4  prem. 

do 

- 

do 

0 5 

04 

- 

24 

July 

54 

\h  disct 

do 

- 

do 

0 5 

04 

- 

24 

Aug, 

54 

1 

2 

do 

- 

do 

0 5 

l 

- 

2 

Sept. 

10 

2|prem. 

do 

- 

3 17 

104 

0 5 

i 

- 

4* 

Oct 

10 

do 

3 

- 

3 17 

7 

0 5 

l 

- 

44 

Nov. 

94 

4 

2 4 

- 

3 17 

104 

0 5 

14 

- 

4 

Dec. 

9 

|l4  dig. 

- 

- 

13  17 

6 

0 5 

04 

- 

4 
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Exchange  on 

Paper  me- 

London 

London 

Paper 

Pliiladel 

diurn  of 
England, 

price  of 
gold,  per 

price  of 
silver,  per 

medium 
of  Phila- 

phia  pre 
mium  oi 

valued  in 

ounce. 

ounce. 

delphia, 

gold, 

London. 

Paris. 

Amster- 

gold. 

valued  in 

valued  ir 

dam. 

specie. 

silver. 

1826 

.Tan. 

7|prem. 

2 disct. 

Par 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3prem 

Feb. 

S 

do 

• 

• 

• 

_ 

31 

Mar. 

Si 

3 

do 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

Apr. 

S 

4 

do 

- 

- 

- 

- 

May 

9b 

do 

do 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

June 

91 

do 

do 

- 

- 

- 

• 

4 

July 

10* 

do 

li  disct. 

- 

- 

- 

_ 1 

4 

Aug. 

10  h 

1 prem. 

Par 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Sept. 

ub 

JL 

4 

do 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Oct. 

I2i 

Par 

1-Aprem. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Nov. 

Ub 

* prem. 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Dec. 

1 lb 

JL 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1827 

Jan. 

Hi 

* disct. 

2 

• 

_ 

61 

Feb. 

li 

* 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4, 

61 

Mar. 

10* 

1 

2 

Par 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5i 

Apr. 

101 

l*prem. 

1 prem. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r.i 

51 

May 

10-1 

2i 

4 

- 

- 

- 

June 

10f 

2i 

do 

- 

- 

2 

6 

July 

10 

2 

1 

2* 

- 

- 

- 

5-« 

Aug. 

10 

2 

u * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Sept. 

10i 

2 

do 

~ 

% 

- 

_ 

6 

Oct. 

n 

2i 

H 

• 

6 

Nov. 

14 

2i 

do 

_ 

_ 

61 

Dec. 

li 

2i 

4 

- 

« 

4- 

61 

1828 

i 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

10| 

m 

n 

4 

4 

2 

4 

do 

H 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 

Apr. 

ii 

2i 

H 

• 

- 

- 

May 

104 

'* 

2 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

2 
5 i 

June 

11 

01 

3 

- 

- 

G 

July 

10| 

2i 

2 1 

- 

- 

. 

6 

Aug 

H 

4 

n 

Sept. 

101 

4 

4 

- 

- 

41 

Oct. 

ii 

2i 

2 

- 

2 

51 

Nov. 

D ec. 
1829 

101 

2i 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

H 

10 

H 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Jan. 

4 

l disct. 

Feb. 

8i 

3 

u 

Mar. 

4 

4 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

57 
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Exchange  on 

Paper  me- 
dium of 
England, 
valued  in 
gold. 

London 

Paris. 

Amster- 
dam . . 

Apr. 

SIprem. 

1 prem. 

11  prem. 

May 

OX 

If 

do 

- 

June, 9^ 

li 

3 

4 

July  8| 

I 

par 

- 

Aug  :94 

- 

do 

- 

Sept. 

9* 

“ 

do 

London 

London 

Paper 

/ 

Philadel- 

price  of 

price 

of 

medium 

p'  ia  ore- 

gfold,  per 

silver, 

per 

of  Phila- 

mium  on 

ounce. 

ounce. 

dilphia, 

gold, 

valued  in 

valued  in 

specie 

silver. 

1 s.  d. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

3 17  9 

0 

4 

1 1 3 

- 

4 prem. 

3 17  9 

0 

4 

m 

- 

4 

3 17  9 

- 

- 

3i 

3 17  9 

0 

4 

ill 

- 

4 

3 17  9 

0 

4 

iii 

- 

31 

3 17  9 

0 3 

TABLE  I. 

Ji  STATEMENT  of  the  current  rate  of  60  days  Bills  of  Exchange 
on  London , in  the  Boston  market,  from  the  year  1795  to  1827,  inclu- 
sive, excepting  the  year  1823. 

In  the  years  1823  and  1828,  sixty  days  bills  averaged  about  nine  per  cent,  advance.  The 
price  for  the  present  year  (1829)  is  about  8$  par  • ent.  advance. 


EXCHANGE. 


Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par. 

Below  Par. 

1795 

September 

October 

November 

December 

par 

do 

do 

H 

1796 

January  - 

_ 

5 

February  - 

- 

- 

7 

March 

- 

-• 

4 

April 

- 

- 

5 

May 

- 

- 

June 

- 

2 

July 

- 

1 

2 

August 

“ 

i 

September 

- 

- 

H 

October 

November 

par 

. 

2 

December 

- 

* 

3 

Date. 

At 

Par 

\bove  Par. 

Below  Par. 

1798 

June 

July 

par 

T a 2 

August 

- 

- 

1 a 2 

September 

- 

- 

3 

October 

- 

. 

3 a 5 

November 

- 

• 

3 a 5 

December 

- 

- 

3 a 5 

1799 

January 

4 a 5 

February  - 

- 

- 

5 

March 

- 

- 

5 a 6 

April 

- 

- 

5 a 6 

May 

- 

- 

6 a 7J- 

June 

- 

- 

7 a H 

July 

- 

- 

7|al0 

August 

- 

- 

10 

September 

- 

- 

10 

8 
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EXCHANGE. 


Date, 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par. 

Below  Par. 

Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par 

Below  Par 

October 

6 a 7 

February  - 

1 

November 

• 

5 a 74 

March 

1 

December  - 

- 

- 

54  a 74 

April 

- 

1 

a 24 

1800 

May 

- 

2 

a 24 

January 

- 

• 

44 

June 

- 

3 

a 34 

.February  - 

- 

• 

1 a 24 

July 

- 

1 

a 34 

March 

- 

- 

Ha  2 

August 

- 

14 

a 2 

-April 

- 

1 

a 

21 

2 

September 

- 

2 

M ay 

- 

O 

A* 

October 

- 

14 

a 3 

June 

- 

2- 

1 

November 

- 

4 

a 44 

July 

• 

2. 1 

a 

3 

December 

- 

4 

a 44 

August 

- 

1 

a 

2J 

1804 

September 

par 

January 

- 

3 

\ 

October 

- 

2 

February  - 

- 

2 

a 24 

November 

- 

2 

a 

H 

March 

- 

1 

a 24 

December 

- 

2 

April 

- 

24 

1801 

May 

- 

2 

January 

- 

• 

- 

1 

June 

par 

February  - 

- 

- 

24  a 3 

July 

- 

J 

March 

- 

- 

44  a 64 

August 

- 

i 

April 

- 

- 

3 

September 

- 

4 

May 

- 

- 

U 

October 

- 

14 

June 

- 

- 

34 

November 

- 

2i 

July 

- 

- 

44  a 5 

December 

par 

August 

- 

- 

4 a 44 

1805 

September 

- 

- 

1 a 3 

January 

- 

1 

October 

- 

- 

14  a 24 

February  - 

- 

• 

13 

November 

• 

- 

24 

March 

- 

- 

H 

December 

- 

- 

1 a 24 

April 

- 

- 

H 

1802 

May 

- 

- 

13 

January 

- 

- 

3 

June 

- 

- 

3 

February  - 

- 

- 

34 

July 

- 

- 

5 

March 

- 

- 

24 

August 

- 

• 

6 

April 

- 

- 

24 

September 

- 

• 

4i 

May 

- 

- 

14  a 24 

October 

- 

- 

2 

June 

- 

* 

14  a 2 

November 

- 

2 

July 

- 

- 

1 

December 

- 

• 

3i 

August 

- 

- 

4 

1806 

September 

- 

- 

4 

January 

- 

24 

October 

- 

* 

4 

February  - 

- 

2 

November 

• 

4 

March 

- 

n 

December  - 

- 

3 

April 

4 

1803 

May 

1 

January  - 

- 

1 

J uhe 

- 

i 

59 
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EXCHANGE 


Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par . 

Below  Par. 

Date. 

At 

Par., 

• 

Above  Par 

Below  Par. 

J uly 

3 

1810. 

August- 

- 

il 

January 

- 

- 

33 

September 

- 

i 

February  - 

- 

- 

33 

October 

- 

i 

March 

- 

- 

3 

November 

- 

l 

a 

April 

- 

- 

33 

December 

- 

23 

May 

- 

- 

3 

1807. 

June 

- 

- 

24 

January 

- 

2 

July 

- 

- 

44 

February  - 

- 

4 

August 

- 

- 

53 

March 

- 

3 

September 

- 

- 

53 

April 

- 

n 

October 

- 

- 

64 

May 

- 

24 

November 

- 

- 

7 

June 

- 

Si 

December 

- 

- 

73 

July 

- 

3J 

1811. 

August 

- 

31 

January 

- 

- 

84 

September 

- 

4 

February  - 

- 

- 

94 

October 

- 

2i 

March 

- 

• 

113 

November 

- 

- 

2 

April 

- 

- 

103 

December 

- 

- 

4 

May 

- 

- 

ll 

180S. 

June 

- 

- 

133 

January 

- 

44 

July 

- 

- 

184 

February  - 

- 

34 

August 

- 

- 

2'H 

March 

- 

4 

September 

- 

- 

214 

April 

- 

53 

October 

- 

- 

184 

May 

- 

63 

November 

- 

- 

173 

June 

- 

6 

December 

- 

- 

17 

July 

- 

63 

1812. 

August 

- 

63 

January  - 

- 

- 

17| 

September 

- 

53 

February  - 

- 

- 

163 

October 

- 

4* 

March 

- 

- 

193 

November 

- 

43 

April 

- 

- 

213 

December 

- 

8 

May 

- 

- 

20 

1809. 

June 

- 

- 

204 

January 

9* 

July 

- 

- 

243 

February 

- 

7 

August 

- > 

- 

213 

March 

- 

23 

September 

- 

- 

22 

April 

- 

3 

October 

- 

- 

173 

May 

- 

3 

November 

- 

- 

1 4 g 

June 

- 

4 

December 

- 

- 

184  * 

July 

- 

l 

1813. 

August 

- 

2 

January  - 

- 

- 

183 

September 

- 

14 

February  - 

- 

- 

18 

October 

- 

l 

March 

- 

- 

163 

November 

- 

4 

April 

- 

- 

163 

December 

- 

* 

14 

May 

- 

153 
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EXCHANGE. 


Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par 

Bel  >w  Par. 

Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par. 

Below  Par. 

June 

153 

November 

43 

July 

- 

- 

14| 

December 

- 

2i 

August 

- 

- 

14§ 

1817. 

- 

September 

- 

- 

14f 

January 

1 

a 

October 

- 

- 

14f 

February  - 

- 

~ 

3 

e 

November 

- 

- 

14 

March 

- 

1 a 23 

December 

- 

- 

12f  a 6| 

April 

- 

23  a 4 

1814. 

May 

- 

13 

January 

June 

- 

id 

February  - 

- 

- 

8 

J uly 

- 

13 

March 

- 

- 

103 

August 

- 

3 

April 

- 

- 

53 

September 

- 

H a 3d 

May 

- 

- 

103 

October 

- 

2 a 23 

f 

June 

- 

- 

123 

November 

- 

13 

July 

- 

* 

12| 

December 

- 

id 

August 

- 

- 

123 

1818. 

- 

September 

- 

- 

123 

January 

2 

October 

- 

- 

13 

F ebruary  - 

- 

2 

JNovem  her 

March 

- 

d 

December 

- 

- 

13 

April 

- 

3 a 3 

1815. 

May 

- 

- 

i 

2; 

January 

June 

- 

- 

1 

0 

February  - 

- 

- 

13 

July  ' 

- 

- 

3 

March 

- 

- 

83 

August 

- 

- 

1 

8 

April 

- 

- 

83 

September 

- 

3 

S 

* 

May 

- 

- 

6 

1 October 

- 

3 a | 

June 

- 

- 

6 

November 

- 

- 

d a 2 

July 

- 

- 

123 

December 

- 

- 

2 a 21 

August 

- 

- 

93 

1819. 

- 

i 

September 

- 

- 

33 

January 

- 

13  a 2d 

October 

- 

- 

2\ 

February  - 

- 

- 

U • 

November 

- 

- 

33 

March 

- 

- 

5 to  1 

December 

- 

- 

3 

April 

- 

- 

d 

1816. 

May 

- 

a 

4 

January  - 

- 

- 

2 

June 

- 

- 

i 

February  - 

- 

1 

2 

July 

- 

- 

i 

March 

- 

U 

August 

- 

5 

April 

- 

3d 

Sep'ember 

- 

2\ 

May 

- 

H 

October  \- 

- 

13 

June 

- 

- 

2 a 23 

November 

- 

1 3 & 2 

July 

- 

- 

] 

2 

December 

- 

13  a 2 

August 

- 

1 

Q. 

18^0. 

September 

- 

33 

January  - 

- 

1 a 2 

October  - 

- 

4 4 

February  - 

- 

Is 

bl 
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EXCHANGE. 


Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par. 

Below  Par. 

Date. 

At 

Par. 

Above  Par. 

Below  Par. 

March 

i a n 

August 

_ 

84 

April 

par 

September 

- 

9 a 94 

May 

- 

- 

4 

October 

- 

10  a 104 

June 

- 

- 

■ 4 

November 

- 

10 

July 

- 

1 to  1| 

December 

- 

94 

August 

- 

1 4 « 2 

1825. 

September 

- 

2 

January  - 

- 

94  a 104 

October  - 

- 

2 a 2f 

February 

- 

94  a 94 

Govern  ber 

- 

21  a 3 

March 

- 

94 

December 

- 

31 

April 

- 

94 

1821 

May 

- 

64  a 9 

January  - 

- 

34 

June 

- 

54  a 6 

February  - 

- 

4k  a 5 

July 

- 

54  a 6 

March 

~ 

5 a 6 

August 

- 

54 

April 

- 

64  a 81 

September 

- 

la  104 

May 

- 

7i  a 9 

October 

- 

94  a 104 

June 

- 

8|  a 9 

November 

- 

94 

July 

- 

8 a Si 

December 

- 

8| 

August 

- 

Si  a 9 

1826. 

September 

- 

Si  a 9 

January  - 

- 

74  a 84 

October 

- 

9 4 

February 

- 

84  a 94 

November 

- 

9 a 10 

March 

- 

8 

December 

- 

104  a 124 

April 

- 

74  a 9 

1822. 

May 

- 

84  a 9 

January 

- 

11  a 114 

June 

- 

84  a 94 

February  - 

- 

114  a 134 

July 

- 

94  a 10 

March 

- 

12  a 134 

August 

- 

94  a 10| 

April 

- 

124  a 13 

September 

- 

104  a 114 

May 

- 

104  a 124 

October 

- 

104  a 104 

June 

- 

8 a 10 

November 

- 

104  a 11 

July 

- 

94 

December 

- 

11  a 12 

August 

- 

104  a 11 

1827. 

September 

- 

11  a 12 

January 

- 

104  a 12 

October 

- 

114  a 124 

February 

- 

94  a 104 

November 

- 

124 

March 

- 

94  a 94 

December 

- 

12  a 124 

April 

- 

94  a 10| 

1824. 

May 

- 

94  a 1 14 

January  - 

- 

74 

June 

- 

11 

February  - 

- 

74  a 84 

July 

- 

10  a 104 

March 

- 

94 

August 

- 

104 

April 

- 

9 

September 

- 

104  a 114 

May 

- 

8|  a 10 

October 

- 

114 

June 

- 

9 a 104 

November 

- 

104  a 114 

July 

- 

8|  a 94 

December 

- 

114 

AVERAGES  of  Exchanges  and  Premiums  on  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Bullion . 
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A TABLE  exhibiting  tales  of  Gold  at  different  periods  in  London , with  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  nett 
amount  in  England , and  the  deductions  from  the  gross  amount  for  Insurance , Commissions, 
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Averaging  2 per  cent. 
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Jin  Historical  Table  oj  English  Coins,  showing  the  alterations  they  have 
undergone,  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
George  IV,  ivith  respect  both  to  their  weight  and  fineness.  Also,  a 
statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  according  to  the  respective  Mint  regulations. 


Date. 

Reign . 

Silver. 

% 

Gold. 

Comparative  value 
of  fine  gold  and 
silver. 

Fineness  of  Sil- 

ver  Coins. 

Pound  Troy  of 
such  silver,  ; 

o 

4-> 

g 

■a 

c 

o 

Fineness  of  gold 

coins. 

Pound  Troy  of 
such  gold, 
coined  into 

Oz.  dwt. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Car. 

grs. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1066 

William  I. 

11 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1280 

8 Edward  I. 

1 

1 

4 

1344 

18  Edw.  III. 

1 

1 

6 

23 

3\ 

14 

0 

10 

1 to 

12.584 

1349 

23  do 

1 

3 

0 

- 

14 

18 

8 

] 

11.571 

1 356 

30  do 

1 

6 

8 

- 

16 

0 

0 

1 

11.158 

1421 

9 Henry  V. 

1 

12 

0 

- 

17 

16 

0 

1 

10.331 

1464 

4 Edward  IV. 

2 

0 

0 

- 

22 

4 

6 

1 

10.331 

1465 

5 do 

2 

0 

0 

- 

24 

0 

0 

1 

11. 158 

1470 

49  Henry  VI. 

o 

0 

0 

- 

24 

0 

0 

1 

11.158 

1482 

22  Edw.  IV. 

2 

0 

0 

- 

24 

0 

0 

1 

11.158 

1509 

1 lien.  VIII. 

2 

0 

0 

- 

24 

0 

0 

1 

11.158 

1527 

18  do 

2 

2 

8 

22 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

11.268 

1543 

34  do 

*10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

23 

0 

28 

16 

0 

1 

10.434 

1545 

36  do 

6 

0 

2 

S 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

6.818 

1546 

37  do 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

5.000 

1547 

1 Edw.  VI. 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

5.000 

1549 

3 do 

6 

0 

3 

12 

0 

22 

0 

34 

0 

0 

1 

5.151 

1551 

5 do 

5 

0 

3 

12 

0 

23 

31 

34 

0 

0 

1 

11.000 

1552 

6 do 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

22 

0 

36 

0 

0 

1 

11.050 

1553 

1 Mary 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

23 

3h 

36 

0 

0 

1 

11.057 

1560 

2 Elizabeth 

11 

2 

3 

0 

0 

22 

0 

36 

0 

0 

1 

11.100 

1600 

43  do 

- 

3 

2 

0 

23 

3 h 

36  10 

0 

1 

10.  904 

1604 

2 James  I. 

- 

3 

2 

0 

22 

0 

37  10 

6 

1 

12.109 

1626 

2 Charles  I. 

- 

3 

2 

0 

41 

0 

0 

1 

13.346 

1666 

18  Charles  II. 

- 

3 

2 

0 

44  10 

0 

1 

14.4S5 

1717 

3 George  I. 

- 

3 

2 

0 

46  14 

6 

1 

15.209 

1816 

56  Geo  III. 

- 

3 

6 

0 

46  14 

6 

1 

14.287 

1821 

2 George  IV. 

"" 

3 

6 

0 

46  14 

6 

1 

14.287 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  silver  coins  have  been  diminished  in 
value,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  in  the  ratio  3*  to  1,  and  gold 
coins  nearly  as  3\  to  1.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  within  the  same  period, 
the  silver  coins  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  debased  in  the  ratio  of  about 
17  to  1. 
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Account  of  sales  of  United  Slates’  Eagles,  with  the  allowances , deduc- 
tions, and  charges,  from  Liverpool  to  London. 

Oz.  dwt.  grs. 

The  Eagles  weighing,  before  melting,  - 859  8 0 

Oz.  dwt.  grs. 

After  melting  into  five  bars,  - 857  19  12 

dross  retained  by  melters,  0 17  12  - and  allowed, 

858  17  0 

Loss  by  melting,  - Oil  0 £ 3 7 9 

/ 

Oz.  dwt.  grs. 

4 bars,  weighing  676  2 12 

Deduct,  being  A a grain 

worse  than  standard,  3 16  20 

C72  5 16 

1 bar,  weighing  1S1  17  0 

Deduct,  being -4-  of  a gr. 

worse  than  standard,  0 10  8 

1S1  6 16 


Standard,  853  12  8 £3  17  10^  pr.  oz.  3323  15  4 


Sterling, 


3327  3 1 


Charges. 

J£. 

Carriage  from  Liverpool  to  London,  - 0 

Proportion  of  Mr.  M.  ’s  expenses  for  taking  charge 
of  the  gold  to  London,  - - 3 

Coach  hire  to  refiners,  - - - 0 

Melting  71  lbs.,atSrf.,£2  7s.  4c?.;  drink  money,  Is.  2 
Assaying,  £1  5s.  6 d , Bank  porters,  2s.  6 d.,  1 

Commissions  on  £3327  35.  Id.,  at  ^ per  cent.,  8 


London,  September  215/,  1821. 


s. 

14 

15 

2 

S 

5 

6 


d. 


0 

0 

4 

0 

4 


16  14 


3310  8 8 


A statement  of  actual  sales  of  Silver. 

Shipment  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool — 

76000  Spanish  South  American  dollars,  weighing  65S22 oz.  10 dwt.  10gT5., 
at  58 g d.  per  oz.,  - - £15941  7 S 

Charges,  not  including  insurance,  - 113  0 0 

1 Net  proceeds, £15828  7 8 

Which,  at  8.45  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is  - - $ 76292  80 

76000  dollars  cost,  premium  f per  cent.  - - $ 76285  00 

24000  dollars,  in  half  dollars,  United  States  coinage,  direct  from  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  weighing  20813  oz.  at57§  d.  £5018  19  4 

Charges,  not.  including  insurance,  - 35  0 0 

Net  proceeds,  £4983  19  4 

Which,  at.  8. 35  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is  - * $24000  56 

0 — ■—  
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Weight  of  $ 76000,  at  416  grains  per  dollar,  would  be 
Do  the  same,  per  account  render  ed, 

Loss  m weght  on  the  above, 

Weight  of  $24000,  in  half  dollars.  United  Stal 
per  account, 

Do  at  416  grains  per  dollar, 

Gain  in  weight  on  the  above, 


Oz.  dwt.  grs. 
65866  13  8 


65822 

10 

0 

44 

3 

s 

coin,  as 

20813 

0 

0 

20S00 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Office  Bank  United  States, 

Baltimore , November  16,  1S29. 

Sir:  1 have  to  express  regret,  that  the  performance  of  indispensable  du- 
ies,  has  pi  evented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  July  last. 

I OUr  first  lnmnrv  7c IVUf.'.tl .1  • J 


ncxed  table  marked  (4a)  have  been^madeToTorrespond^a^nearly  as*prac- 
ti  cable,  with  the  mint  regulations  of  the  respective  countries  which  Esue 
them.  And  although  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  from  the  vari- 
able practice  of  the  mints,  in  regard  to  the  remedy  allowed  by  law  yet  their 
comparative  value,  will  thus,  it  is  conceived,  be  most  correctly  exhibited 

m n e olCC  the  greater  Part  of  these  coins,  by  our  mint.  * 

Qiiery  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins  of 
s andard  weignt  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz:  the  dollar  and  its  parts  esti- 

oTthes1"  thC  C°f1  ?i°f  the  Un,tcd  States>  and  what  has  been  the  market ’value 
ol  these  coins  at  their  current  weight? 

1 he  only  European  coins  which  appear  in  our  commercial  cities,  are  the 
gold  coins  ol  England,  and  ot  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  five  franc  silver 
coins  of  F ranee.  Guineas  and  sovereigns  of  standard  weight  and  fineness 
are  governed  in  price  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  befog  at  prefent  mne 
and  one  half  per  cent,  premium,  they  pass  readily,  by  tale?  at  Z > dolZs 
lor  the  former  and  at  4j»  each  for  the  latter.  Thole  of  Spain  and  Pori 
gal  are  worth  live  per  cent,  advance  upon  their  respective  mint  prices.  Five 
ranc  pieces  command  one  and  one  half  to  two  per  cent,  premium,  upon 
their  local  value,  which  is  .Q3  3 PPnfa  oc1„k.  '• . J , ’ * . 


any  premium. 

rent  wehrln  of  ^ ll?*  lhc  ave^Se  difference  between  the  standard  and  cur- 
rent weight  ol  toe  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the  mo- 

ney  market  of  the  United  States.  Also,  what  is  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween then  actual  and  standard  fineness? 

I.  beg  leave  to  relcr  you  to  that  portion  of  table  (A  A)  which  states  the  re- 
Mdt  o various  assays  made  at  the  mint  of  London,  and  also  at  our  mint. 

inteirrd v iT  f ? Pear,to  hc  nianufacturcd  with  great  skill  and 

' to\  cminT h°Wl°  °f  cga!  ai’e  loUnd  Seneral,y  defective  in  fineness  from 

8 ’ and  ,hosc  of  SPain>  and  her  former  colonies,  from  • to  1 ffrain 

npon  the  standards,  which  are  22  carats  for  the  former,  and  21  karats S 
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Query  4.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills  in 
the  United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States  as  above? 

I have  annexed  exchange  tables  marked  (BJB)  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  No.  1 
exhibits  the  course  of  exchange  with  London,  being  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  average  monthly  sales  effected  by  two  mercantile  houses  of  high  stand- 
ing. No.  2 details  the  average  annual  rates  with  Hamburg,  Holland,  and 
France,  and  I have  thought  it  expedient,  in  consideration  of  the  defective 
nature  of  these  last  returns,  to  add  No.  3,  which  reports  the  rates  of  ex- 
change prevailing  for  a series  of  years  between  those  places  and  London, 
through  which  latter  city  remittances  to  us,  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have,  until  lately,  generally  been  made. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration,  in  reviewing  the  course  of  ex- 
change which  has  prevailed  with  England,  (the  country  whose  transactions 
have,  in  a great  degree,  regulated  our  exchanges  with  the  rest  of  Europe,) 
that  the  nominal  par,  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  calculate 
its  favorableness  or  adverseness,  is  2i^|  per  cent,  less  than  the  real  par 
in  gold,  and  4 per  cent  less  than  the  irue  par  in  silver.  Without  re- 
ferring to  the  latter  rate,  (as  silver  is  restricted  as  a tender  above  21s. 
sterling,)  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  the 
embargo,  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  specie  payments,  and  of  two 
or  three  other  rare  occasions,  the  exchange  with  England  was  regularly  in 
our  favor  until  1821.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  England  was  re- 
quired to  pay  its  notes,  when  presented  to  the  value  of  £233  12s.  Gtl.  in  gold 
coin,  or  in  bullion,  at  the  legal  standard  rate  of  £3  17 s.  10 \d.  per  ounce; 
which  requisition  had  an  immediate  and  great  effect  upon  the  rate  of  ex- 
change with  London.  In  June,  1S21,  it  rose  to  ten  percent,  and  if  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  temporary  decline  in  1S23  and  1S25,  occasioned  by 
erroneous  anticipations,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  invasion  of  Spain  would 
lead  to  a general  war  in  Europe;  and  in  the  latter  year,  that  the  enhanced 
value  of  cotton  would  favorably  influence  the  aggregate  balance  of  our  fo- 
reign transactions,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  average  rate  of  exchange  with 
London,  during  the  eight  and  one  half  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has 
been  fully  ten  per  cent,  premium  on  the  nominal  par  of  4.411  cents,  or 
seven  and  one  tenth  per  cent,  upon  the  real  par  of  4.56-1^  cents  in  gold — 
the  natural  effects  of  this  difference.  The  exportation  of  gold  has,  I appre- 
hend, occasioned  a very  prevalent  impression,  that  this  metal  has  been  esti- 
mated too  low,  in  reference  to  silver,  when  it  may,  perhaps,  be  much  more 
correctly  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  and  to  the  improved  and  com- 
paratively superior  state  of  the  currency  of  England.  Our  circulation  is  es- 
sentially paper,  resting  for  its  security  upon  a specie  basis  possessed  by  the 
banks;  whereas  theirs  is  similar  for  commercial  operations,  but  it  i^  com- 
posed altogether  of  coin,  for  disbursing  the  wages  of  labor;  and  for  effecting 
the  minor  transactions  of  society. 

5th  Query.  “ What  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  market 
value  of  the  legal  coins  of  those  nations,  and  their  4 current  medium,’  in 
which  mercantile  and  exchange  accounts  were  reported?” 

In  Hamburgh  and  in  Amsterdam,  exchange  accounts  have  been  reported, 
and  bills  have  been  paid,  for  a long  period,  in  “ bank  money,”  which  con- 
sists of  transfers  of  deposites  made  in  silver  coin  or  bullion.  In  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  gold  was  also  received  on  deposite,  but  in  both  places 
it  is  viewed  as  a commercial  commodity,  varying  with  the  market,  and 
silver  alone  is  the  legal  measure  of  value.  The  bank  money  of  Hamburgh 
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has  generally  borne  a premium  of  23  to  23  per  cent  in  exchange  lor  the 

current  medium,”  and  in  Amsterdam,  during  the  existence  of  “ bank 
money,  the  difference  usually  was,  an  agio  or  premium  of  2 to  4 per  cent. 
In  Holland  the  old  regulations  have  ceased,  and  all  payments  are  now  made 
“ “ current  money  ” The  lawful  currency  of  Portugal  is  at  a discount  of 
132  per  cent,  in  reference  to  coin— payments  being  made,  one-half  in  coin, 
and  one-half  in  paper,  the  latter  estimated  at  27  per  cent,  discount. 

6th  Query.  ‘‘  What  is  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver 
corns  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  .commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
respectively;  also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.” 

The  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  to  Europe  have  been  confined  to  Eng- 
land and  k ranee,  and  having  been  effected  chiefly  by  houses  connected  with 
commercial  establishments  in  those  countries,  they  have  been  made  on  very 
low  terms.  The  entire  expense  on  the  standard  coins  of  England  and  France 
is  from  one  to  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  and  as  they  are,  upon  arrival, 
effective  in  payments,  a deduction  of  sixty  days’  interest,  equal  to  two-thirds 
ol  one  per  cent,  in  the  one  instance,  and  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
other,  should  be  made,  which  will  reduce  the  actual  expense  to  three-tenths 
and  one-half  of  one  percent,  when  compared  as  a remittance  with  a bill  of 
exchange  at  sixty  days’  sight.  By  the  annexed  statements,  marked  CC. 
which  are  founded  upon  actual  sales,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting light  British  gold  to  England  is  about  lTyo  per  cent,  and  that 
upon  J.  ortuguese  or  American  gold,  it  amounts  to  1 _6_  per  cent.  The 
charges  upon  shipments  of  Mexican,  or  other  new  dollars,  amounted  to 
about  nine  per  cent,  (exclusive  of  premium  here)  when  sales  were  made  at 
4s.  9id.  stg.  per  oz.  which  was  about  the  average  price  last  year.  The  latest 
quotation  from  London  is  but  4s.  9*rf.  per  oz.  at  which  rate  the  expenses 
would  be  lO-i  per  cent  Our  half  dollar  sold  at  | to  * sterling.per  oz  Plower 
price,  and  being  generally  rather  deficient  in  weight,  they  appear  to  have 
made  a worse  remittance  by  one-half  per  cent. 

I do  not  understand  that  any  gold  has  been  shipped  to  France;  but  the 
charges  and  loss  upon  half  dollars  have  been  equal  to  about  3~5_  per  cent, 
or  to  a bill  remittance  at  5^  francs  per  dollar.  Old  Spanish  dollars  were 
shipped  at  an  expense  of  about  2Tyo  per  cent,  and  Mexican,  and  other  new 
coins,  at  2'  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  (he  dollars  of  the  former 
(Spanish  colonies,  sold,  during  the  period  of  demand  referred  to,  at  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  premium. 

v 7th  Query.  “ What  premium  lias  been  given  for  the  United  States’ 
gold  coin,  and  for  silver  coin,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in  the 
same  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks 
m the  United  States?” 

* n't.11?1'  inf°rrne(i  whether  or  not  a difference  existed  (other  than  the 
legal)  in  the  relative  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  when  sold  for  bank 
paper,  durmg  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Table  D D,  furnishes  all 
the  information  which  I possess  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  specie  generally, 

lor  bank  notes  during  that  period.  ° 

8th  Query.  “ What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given  before  or  since 
the  specie  suspension  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United  States'” 

9/A  Query  . - Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casu- 
ally bought  for  exportation;  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly  melted 
or  re-coined?”  " 

10th  Query.  “ The  same  as  to  silver  coin?” 

In  reply  t0  these  three  questions,  1 beg  leave  to  observe,  that  J am  not. 
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aware  that  our  gold  or  silver  coins  have  borne  a premium  (excepting  when 
specie  payments  were  suspended)  until  the  spring  ol  1821,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  commenced  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  at  the  mint  price.  Since 
that  period  our  gold  coins  have  been  regularly  in  demand,  and,  I believe, 
exclusively  for  the  London  market  (and  tor  that  mint,  or  lor  manufacturing 
objects,)  at  a premium  varying  with  the  fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  aver- 
aging from  4^  to  5 per  cent,  upon  our  mint  price,  which  is  equivalent  to 
i\  to  7*  per  cent,  advance,  when  compared  with  the  nominal  rate  of  exchange 
on  London.  As  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  have,  at  all  times,  constituted 
ifverv  large  proportion  of  our  specie,  I think  it  appropriate  (if  not  necessa- 
ry) to  remark,  in. addition,  that,  antecedent  to  our  late  war,  Spanish  dollars 
bore  a premium  of  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  tor  the  Asiatic  trade.  Since 
the  peace,  that  demand  has  been  less  active,  and  the  amount  exported  is  now 
greatly  reduced;  but  in  1827  and  1S2S,  very  extensive  shipments  of  silver 
coins,  chiefly  of  the  new  dollars  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  were  made 
to  England  and  France,  at  the  rates  already  mentioned.  Foreign  gold  coins 
have  continued  in  regular  demand,  at  similar  rates,  according  to  their  fine- 
ness, that  is,  at  44  to  5 per  cent,  premium  on  their  mini  value,  for  the 
English  market  also.  Doubloons  have  not,  I believe,  been  shipped  to  Eng- 
land at  a higher  price  than  fifteen  and  one-quarter  dollars  each.  Sovereigns 
and  English  guineas,  of  full  weight,  (of  each  of  which  the  importations  by 
passengers,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  continue  to  be  large,)  have  sold  regu- 
* larly,  when  offered  in  considerable  sums,  at  within  one  per  cent,  of  the 
current  premium  for  bills  on  London  at  sixty  days. 

11  th  Query.  “ What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold 
or  silver,  in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  or  since?” 

I have  to  request  your  reference  to  table  EE,  which  exhibits  the  price  of 
gold  and  of  silver  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England;  the  amount  of  its  issues  at  various  periods;  and  the  price  and 
relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  since  1760;  which  two  latter  collections  will 
contribute,  it  is  conceived,  to  a more  full  exposition  of  the  various  circum- 
stances apparently  connected  with  the  main  object  of  your  queries. 

\2th  Query.  “ Are  there  any  known  causes  founded  on  the  sfipply  or 
demand  for  gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value?  If  so, 
do  these  causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate?” 

I regret  to  state  my  inability  to  furnish  you  with  any  satisfactory  inform- 
ation, upon  which  a reasonable  conjecture  might  be  formed,  as  to  the, extent 
of  the  actual  “ demand,”  for  gold  or  silver.  The  great  and  effective  “ de- 
mand” must  be  for  other  objects  than  coinage,  and  as  those  objects  increase 
progressively  with  the  general  increase  of  wealth,  and  change  with  the  ca- 
prices of  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  approximation  to  cor- 
rectness, the  amount  either  of  the  entire  demand,  or  of  the  relative  demand, 
for  these  metals,  for  the  various  objects  of  consumption.  I he  demand  for 
coinage  is  not  comparatively  great , for,  however  rapidly  commerce  may 
extend,  or  commodities  may  be  multiplied  in  variety,  or  in  amount,  yet 
mercantile  ingenuity  has  so  materially  facilitated  the  transfer  of  productions, 
by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  by  the  more  recent  introduction  of  bank 
notes,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  metallic  currency  does  not  necessarily 
increase  in  a ratio  with  1,he  increase  of  trade.  National  interest  requires, 
(precisely  what  the  operations  of  unrestrained  commerce  will  effect)  a just 
distribution  of  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  actually  existing  in  cur- 
rency; but  it  is  not  perceived  that  a considerable  increase  or  diminution 


of  the  entire  amount,  thus  used,  would  either  materially  promote  or  retard 
the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  world. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Necker  estimated  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  for  other  objects  than  circulation,  at  two  millions  of  dollars  annually; 
in  1789,  Mr.  Peuchet  calculated  that  it  had  risen  to  four  millions;  but  in 
1S03,  Count  Humboldt  computes  it  to  be  six  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
amount  gold  was  to  silver  in  value  as  12  to  18,  and  in  weight , in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  22;  and  he  thence  estimates,  that  the  quantity  annually  ma- 
nufactured in  Europe,  at  that  period,  must  have  amounted  to  twenty-three 
millions  of  dollars;  and  that  the  waste  and  loss  alone,  thus  resulting,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  yearly  produce  (4i  millions)  of  the  mines  ol  Europe 
and  of  Siberia. 

The  accounts  of  the  assay  offices  for  1S06  to  1S09,  inclusively,  state  the 
quantity  stamped  and  marked  in  Great  Biitain;  from  which  record  it  ap- 
pears that  six  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  one  million  of  ounces  ol  silver, 
was  the  quantity  consumed  annually  in  plate.  The  consumption  for  other 
purposes  must  be  very  great,  as  a single  London  house,  in  the  bullion  trade, 
stated  to  the  British  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  their  monthly  sales  to 
the  trade,  averaged  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces  of  silver. 

According  to  repeated  experiments  made  in  England,  it  would  appear, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  master  of  the  mint,  and  by  the 
report,  of  the  officers  superintending  that  establishment  in  1807,  that  the 
wear  on  guineas  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  per  cent,  and  upon  half 
guineas  at  two  per  cent,  in  fifty  years;  but,  on  silver  coins,  it  has  been  found 
to  amount,  in  eleven  years,  to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  crowns;  1T\  per 
cent,  on  half  crowns;  upwards  of  5 per  cent,  on  shillings;  and  3^  per  cent, 
on  sixpences. 

Mr.  Moore,  his  report  to  the  President,  in  December,  1S26,  computes 
the  loss,  by  use,  in  fifty  years,  upon  gold  coin,  at  two  per  cent,  and  on  sil- 
ver coins,  gjt  only  one  per  cent. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  intelligent  and  sagacious  his- 
torians, as  to  the  amount  of  the  “ supply”  of  gold  and  silver  which  has 
been  furnished  since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  product  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  is  uncertain  and  conjectural;  but  the  mint 
registers,  which  have  been  preserved  and  published,  are  authentic  records, 
guiding  to  reasonable  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
duce; and,  as  the  quantity  furnished  during  this  latter  period,  is  estimated  at 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  “supply”  of  the  precious  metals,  I shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your  inspection  and  consideration,  the  most 
satisfactory  information  which  I have  been  able  to  procure,  of  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  American  mines. 

You  will  find  in  table  FF,  No.  1,  a statement  of  the  entire  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  contributed  by  America,  from  its  discovery,  until  1803,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  traveller  al- 
ready cited,  Count  Humboldt,  whose  superior  opportunities  and  means  of 
investigation  render  his  conclusions  probable,  if  not  convincing. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  America,  at  the  close 
of  the  last,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as 
the  statement  of  the  entire  production  of  America,  Europe,  and  the  North 
of  Asia,  at  the  latter  period,  are  also  presented,  and  are  derived  from  the 
same  highly  respectable  authority.  FF,  No.  2,  exhibits  the  average  annual 
production,  from  1790  till  1802,  (as  given  in  the  British  Bullion  Report.) 
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according  to  the  estimate  of  Brogniart  in  his  u Traite  Elementaire  de  Mi- 
neralogie.” 

FF,  No.  3,  details  the  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Mexico,  from  1803  till 
1825,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  late  a representative  of  Great  Britain  in  that 
country;  and  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  a very  defective  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1S10,  until  1825,  (which  he  calculates  to  be  eleven  millions 
of  dollars  yearly)  yet  I have,  nevertheless,  furnished  it  thus  minutely  and 
particularly,  for  two  reasons:  1st,  Because  it  abundantly  evidences  a vast 

reduction  in  the  amount  produced  by  a district  of  mines,  which  had  pre- 
viously contributed  six-elevenths  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  silver,  furnished  by  this  continent. 
And,  2dly,  It  is  presented  as  the  data  upon  which  I have  hazarded  the  com- 
putation, (presuming  that  Revolutions  in  other  similarly  circumstanced  Pro- 
vinces, have  been  accompanied  with  like  effects,)  in  completing  the  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  produced:  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  furnished 
by  the  American  mines  has,  since  1810,  diminished  in  value,  from  forty- 
three  millions,  to  the  comparatively"  low  annual  average,  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

FF,  No  4,  is  a summary  statement  of  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  re- 
ference to  this  part  of  y'our  interesting  query ; but  I find  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  I have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  apportioning  satisfactorily 
to  each  successive  period,  the  respective  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
Humboldt’s  details  imply  an  intention  to  state  the  amount  of  each  metal 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Mexico,  but  this  he  has  not  effected  earlier  than  1780; 
nor  does  he  distinguish  the  relative  quantities,  in  his  returns  of  the  coinage 
at  Potosi.  He  has  not  furnished  any  register  of  the  mint  of  Chili;  and 
those  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan  are  confined  to  the  years  1788  till  1795. 

I have,  however,  found,  in  the  interesting  report  already  referred  to,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  “ Mercurio  Peruano  de  Historia  Literatura  Noticias  publicas” 
which  gives,  in  detail,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  respectively , coined 
at  Mexico,  from  1733  till  1793,  and  in  Peru,  from  1776  till  1794,  which 
have  facilitated  my  calculations.  Humboldt  did  not  visit  Brazil,  which  has 
probably  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  entire  production  of  gold  since  1695; 
but  he  estimates  the  amount,  founded  on  the  data  of  Raynal,  at  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  registered  produce,  annually,  for  the  first  sixty  years, 
and  at  four  and  one-quarter  millions,  subsequently;  with  the  addition  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  quantity  smuggled. 

Although  I have  adhered  to  this  estimate  of  the  produce  of  Brazil,  in  the 
compilation  annexed,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  for  your  consideration, 
that  it  differs  materially  from  two  statements  alleged  to  be  copies  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  entitled  “ Instruc- 
cao  para  o governo  de  Capitaina  de  Minas  Geraes,”  and  “ Rendemiento  do 
Quinto  do  ouro  das  4 Comarcas  de  Minas  Geraes  e Minas  Novas,”  which 
detail,  with  fractional  precision,  the  amount  of  the  “ King’s  fifth”  in  these 
• two  principal  districts  from  1752  till  1794;  and  in  Goiazes,  from  1788  till 
1795,  accompanied  with  a statement,' that  the  revenue  from  some  other  mines 
might  amount  to  two-thirds  of  this  latter  district.  According  to  these  re- 
cords, the  average  annual  registered  produce  of  gold,  for  forty-three  years, 
(rating  the  arroba  of  Portuguese  standard,  at  $S370,)  did  not  exceed  three 
and  three-fourths  millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  in  1794,  it  had  diminished  to 
two  and  a half  millions.  The  Abbe  Raynal  states  the  entire  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  furnished  by  the  American  mines,  in  287  years,  at  25,570,279,924 
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livres,  which  closely  approximates  the  annexed  estimates  up  to  1780.  X 
have  added,  as  an  appropriate  appendage,  an  account  of  the  relative  value 
of  gold  to  silver,  from  a very  remote  period,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Liverpool 
in  his  learned  and  elaborate  letter  upon  coins. 

» Upon  a careful  review  of  these  two  last  statements,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  following  singular  but  instructive  conclusions  are  evidently  deducible: 

1st.  Whatever  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist,  as  to  the  precise  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  which  was  imported  into  Europe,  during  the  53  years 
succeeding  the  discovery  of  America,'  the  records  of  that  time  abundantly 
testify  that  gold  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  supply;  and  that,  never- 
theless, its  great  preponderance  did  not  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  its 
market  value,  in  reference  to  silver.  s 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  importations  of  silver  consequent 
upon  the  exploration  of  Potosi  (which  mine  alone  is  estimated  to  have  sup- 
plied 150  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1545,)  did  not 
vary  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  by  a rise  in  gold,  as  we  find  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  eminent  advisers,  considered  it  expedient, -in  1560, 
to  reduce  the  standard  proportions  from  1 l^L  to  1 to  a fraction  under  11  to  1. 

3d  Although  the  quantity  of  these  metals  which  reached  Europe  in  the 
ninety  years  subsequent  to  1560,  bore  no  such  relative  proportion  to  the  en- 
tire amount  these  possessed,  as  the  imports  of  the  preceding  sixty-eight 
years  must  have  borne,  to  the  small  supply  existing  antecedent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  yet,  it  is  perceived,  with  surprise,  that  the  in- 
flux ol  the  first  era  was  unimportant,  compared  with  the  effects  produced 
during  the  second  period;  effects  which  settled  and  adjusted  in  Europe  a re- 
lative value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  an  intrinsic  value  as  a measure 
of  commerce,  which  have  never  since  experienced  any  material  change, 
notwithstanding  the  immensity  in  amount,  of  the  subsequent  production  of 
these  metals.  In  1665,  Charles  II.  fixed  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  in 
England,  at  1 to  141.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain  it  was  1 to  15,  so  early  as 
1650,  at  which  period,  it  is  alleged  by  Doctor  Adam  Smith,  and  the  most 
intelligent  ot  the  writers  on  political  economy,  that  gold  and  silver  had  fal- 
len to  their  lowest  value , in  reference  to  the  principal  products  of  labor. 

4th.  The  discovery  of  the  alluvial  mines  of  Brazil  in  1695,  quadrupled 
the  annual  average  amount  of  gold  previously  produced,  yet , in  1717, 
when  this  inundation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  at  its  height,  the  British 
Government,  by  the  advice  of  an  individual  of  pre-eminent  talents,  (Sir 
Isaac  Newton)  raised  the  value  of  gold  in  exchange  for  silver  to  1 for  154, 
the  highest  standard  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  that  country. 

5th.  Although  it  appears  that  the  exploration  of  new  mines,  but  espe- 
cially of  Biscaina,  Sombraretc,  Catorce,  and  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  to- 
wards the  middle  and  latter  half  of  ihe  last  century,  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  amount,  the  supply  of  silver,  as  to  change  the  relative  propor- 
tions prevailing  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  of  16  to  1 of  gold,  to  1 to 
47  of  silver , yet,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tables  hereto  annexed,  that  the 
market  value  of  silver  was  almost  uniformly  higher , in  England,  than  the 
standard  of  1717. 

These  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  precious  metals, 
appearing  to  invite  and  authorize  the  inference,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
affix  with  accuracy  or  utility,  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  by  a comparison  of 
the  quantities  now  produced,  with  the  respective  amounts  previously  sup- 
plied, will,  it  is  presumed,  present,  an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  apology, 
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for  detailing,  at  such  great  length,  the  prominent  tacts,  illustrative  of  this 
singular  result. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  a distinguished  political  economist,  has  recently  promulgat- 
ed the  idea,  that  the  difference  of  value  in  these  metals,  respectively,  is  pre- 
cisely the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on  their  production. 

In  my  opinion,  the  operations  of  commerce  regulate  and  vary  the  value 
of  gold  to  silver,  uninfluenced,  in  any  material  degree,  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  supply,  or  by  the  prescription  of  legal  edicts.  The  compara- 
tive abundance  of  silver,  for  fourteen  years  past,  whilst  the  mines  have  been 
extremely  unproductive,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  important  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand  for  India  and  China;  but  the  disappearance  of  our 
gold  coin  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  reformation  in  the  currency  of 
England,  which  created  an  unprecedented  demand,  probably  not  less  in 
amount  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  the  great  change 
thus  unavoidably  produced  in  the  denomination  of  our  specie  basis,  (gold 
having  been  so  abundant  previously,  that  I was  enabled  to  transmit  to  the 
Parent  Bank,  from  this  office,  between  November,  1S19,  and  June,  1S20, 
upwards  of  $240,000,)  has  excited  public  attention,  and  induced  the  im- 
pression, that  the  legal  standard  requires  modification.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, escape  remark,  that  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  to  silver, 
though  generally  too  minute  to  have  a sensible  effect  upon  ordinary  trans- 
actions, are  nevertheless  as  frequent  as  the  vicissitudes  of  trade;  and  it  is 
therefore  deserving  of  grave  and  deliberate  consideration,  when  devising 
a remedy  for  this  alleged  evil,  whether,  or  not,  it  is  judicious,  expedient, 
or  suitable,  that  two  metals,  subject  to  such  frequent  variations  in  value, 
should  be  the  established  measure  of  commerce,  which  ought,  if  practica- 
ble, to  be  uniform  and  invariable. 

Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  were 
of  opinion,  that  “the  money  or  coin  which  is  to  be  the  principal  measure 
of  property,  ought  to  be  made  of  one  metal  only;”  and  Lord  Liverpool 
contended,  that  gold  was  the  most  appropriate  metal  for  the  currency  of 
England.  Mr.  Locke  most  correctly  observes,  that  “ money  is  the  mea- 
sure of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate  of  every  t hing,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
kept  (as  all  other  measures)  as  steady  and  invariable  as  may  be.”  He 
adds,  that  “one  metal  alone  can  be  tine  money  of  account  and  contract,  and 
the  measure  of  commerce  in  any  country,”  and  that  “ the  fittest  for  this 
use,  of  all  other,  is  silver — an  opinion  justly  entitled  to  serious  deliberation, 
in  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  as  a trading  nation.  In 
the  event  of  such  a selection,  gold  would  continue  to  be  equally  serviceable 
in  liquidating  State  or  National  balances,  and  its  intrinsic  and  well  ascer- 
tained value  abundantly  secures  its  being  current  and  available,  like  an 
undoubted  bill  of  exchange,  in  effecting  large  payments.  It  should  not  be 
altogether  excluded  from  the  mint,  nor  from  general  circulation,  as  its  por- 
tableness, in  comparison  with  silver,  recommends  it  particularly  for  use,  as 
a subsidiary  currency,  limited  to  effect  small  payments,  and  when  confined 
to  that  object,  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable  appreciation  in  value,  in 
reference  to  silver,  without  hazarding  the  loss  of  our  silver,  or  unfavorably 
influencing  prices. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WHITE,  Cashier 

To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury , Washington. 

10  ’ ' 
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TABLE  AA. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  quantity  of  fine  Gold,  or  of  Silver , and  of  the  Alloy 

their  respective  Mint  regulations;  also , 


DENOMINATION. 

/ 

I 

1 

Fineness. 

England — 

Gold  guinea 

22  carats 

Silver  crown 
New  Coins: 

Gold  sovereign  - 

11  oz.  2 dwt. 
22  carats 

Silver  shilling 

11  oz.  2 dwt. 

Fhance — 

Gold  Louis 

900  milliemes 

Silver  5 franc  piece 

900  milliemes 

Antwerp — 

Gold  souverain  - 
Old  Coins: 

Silver  ducatoon 

22.0$  carats 
10  dwt.  114  grs. 

Holland — 

Gold  ducat 
Old  Coins: 

Silver  guilder 

23  7-12  carats 
10  dwt.  224  grs. 

Netherlands — 

Gold  Williams’  - 
New  Coins: 

Silver  guilder 

900  milliemes 
893  milliemes 

Bremen — 

Gold  Frederick’s  - 

21$  carats 

Hamburgh — 
Gold  ducat 

23  8-12  carats 

Silver  rix  dollar 

14  loths,  4 grs. 

Denmark — 

Gold  ducat" 

23  2-3  carats 

Silver  rix  dollar  - 

14  lods 

Sweden — 

Gold  ducat 

23  5-12  carats 

Silver  rix  dollar 

14  lods,  1 gr. 

222 

15 

22 

o 

222 

15 

900 

100 

900 

loo 

88| 

2514 
3G h 

283 
5 

2624 

25| 

900, 

ioo 

893 

30 

87 

it 

284 

4 

256 

32 

21 

44 


Seignorage  and 
remedy. 


Fine 
Metal . 


1-6  carat 

ol8  n 

0—  grs.  nne  - 
0 1 

1- 6  of  a carat 


2 dwts.  per  lb. 

4 s.  p.  lb . seignorage 


in  wt.  — alloy 


i 

400 

Jo  in  wt  is  aU°y 


— in  wt.  gr.  fine 

-T  inwt.  & 1 gr.fine 
100  ° 

r Seignorage 

h?o  wt. & 1 gr. fine 

seignorage  1 ^ p.  ct. 


Alloy. 


Grains 

n8l 

21 


429; 

US 


31 


K 


281 

7 

253 

35 


89I1 

347w 


784 

446$ 

| 53 
146$ 

934 

1484 


93 


2 grs.  per  mark 
4 of  a lod 


10 


401 


53J- 

S91IF 


, 52 
396- 


Grains 

10B™ 

89 

o,26 


6if 


q_nfi 
100 
a o ^ 

j8iF 


7W 

66$ 


_9 

10 

144 


10W 


Standard 

Weight. 


5 dwt.9^-grs. 
19  “ 8^  “ 

5 « S4  «» 


15 


17 

9 


10 

6 

'i(7 


ii 


4 « 3—  “ 
ioo 


16  “ Sffi-  “ 


a 1 9 ^ a 

5 


loz.ldwt.  94  cc 


2 dwt.  5^  “ 

6 “ 17  “ 


9 

tF 

3 

lF 


i 

50 

56 


’I 

13 


35 


51 


5 “ 3 

6 “ 22 

4 " 7 


2 « 5-£ 


18  “ 19  “ 


2 « 5f  .c 

18“15IF  " 


2 “ $5 


18  “ 19-~  « 


f 
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TABLE  AA — Continued. 


which  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  Coins  of  the  following  Nations , according  to 
the  result  of  assays  of  those  Coins. 


Value  where 
issued.  ] 

Value  in 
dollars  and 
Cents.  t 

standard  I 
Gold 
0 Silver 

ASSAYS. 

?ineGold 

to 

Silver. 

1 

London 

Mint. 

Philadelphia 

Mint. 

Setter  or  worse 
than  Standard. 

Fine  Metal. 

Fine  Metal. 

21  shillings 

1 

474? 

. 

118.02  to  118.65grs 

5 

i lsi-S 

1 10 15m 

1 to  15-1 

- 

• 

. 

429.7  grs. 

20  “ 

454i? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

112.52  to  113  grs.. 

1 

Uo  14m 

1 to  14.287 

20  francs 

3 62 

W. 

0.1J  grs. 

89.5  grains  - 

89.43  grs- 

5 

945 

1 to  15$ 

1 to  15$ 

vv. 

7 dwt. 

344.9  “ 

345.06  to  346  grs 

8 florins,  2st.ofex. 

3 174-") 

w. 

O.Oigr.  - 

78.6 

3 “ 1 

1 20-1 5 

1 to  16 

1 to  15 

vv. 

14  dwt. 

445.5  “ 

106  stivers 

2 14-1} 

B. 

1.2$  grs. 

52.8  “ 

52.5  grs 

20  “ 

345 

ltol5± 

1 10  144 

VV. 

4$  dwt. 

145.1  “ 

10  guilders 

S77iri 

i 

1 

40  5 

1 to  16 

1 to  15-1 

5 rix  dollars 

3 77 

- 

- 

W. 

0.2  grs.  - 

92.2  “ 

6 marks  banco  - 

2 14iO 

B. 

1.2$  grs. 

52.9  “ 

3 

1 08  5 

1 to  16£ 

1 to  154 

VV. 

10  dwt. 

397.5  “ 

14  marks,  12  sh. 

2 

B. 

1.2  grs.  - 

52.6 

7 “ 6 sh. 

1 4^ 

1 to  16-^ 

1 to  14l 

4 

VV. 

13  dwt.  - 

388.4  “ 

94  skillings 

2114< 

B. 

1.2  grs.  - 

51.9  “ 

• 

CO 

1 41 

) 1 to  16-? 

- 1 to  14-j 

1 W 

14$  dwt.  - 

388.6 
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TABLE  AA — Continued. 


DENOMINATION. 


Fineness. 


Kttssta — 

Gold  imperial 

Silver  rouble 

Vienna  & Trieste — 
Gold  ducat 

Silver  rix  dollar 

Leghorn — 

Gold  llusponi 

Silver  Franciscone 

PORTUGAL  & HnAZIL 

Gold  $ Johannes  - 

Silver  new  crusado* 

Spain  & former  Colonies 
Gold  doubloonf  - 

Silver  dollar 

United  States — 

Gold  eagle 

Silver  dollar 


23  5-8  carats 
10  oz.  8 dwt. 

23  2 3 carats 
13  lotlis,  6 grs. 

°3  7-8  carats 
10  oz.  18  1-3  dwt. 

22  carats 

10  dinheiros,19  grs. 

21  carats 

lOf  dinheiros 

22  carats 


71 

A 

240 

4P 

191 

1 

055 

05 

no 

~2 

259 

"29 

21 
~ 3 


1 

\ 

Seignorage  and 
remedy. 

Fine 

Meta 

Uloy. 

Grains 

Grains 

185$ 

r> 

O 

277$ 

42f 

. 

6-  1 
5jiir 

i 

- 

361 

72  ' 

- 

O 

160-^- 

5 

\ li 

# 

387$ 

38$ 

- 

203 

O 

18i 

» 

1 

"IS 

c 

239 

o 

26i 

4-  of  a carat 
.to 

3664- 

U 

52$ 

1 grain  fine 

374A 

434 

247$ 

22$ 

- 

371$ 

445 

Standard 

Weight. 


7 to  20$  “ 

13  “ 8$  « 

2 
18 


6 

17 

9 

11 

17 

17 


17  i 

18 


‘ 5i  “ 

O 

‘ H “ 


10$  « 
10i  « 


11  “ 6 
17  “ 8 


•This  is  the  crusado  of  1690:  the  latest  crusado  weighs  198.2  of  pure  silver,  and  is  worth  480 
fThe  doubloon  is  worth  in  Peru  17  dollars — export  dot/,  gold  2 percent,  silver,  5 per  cent — 

Do.  do.  Chili  17$ dollars — dollars  103$  cents  each. 

Do.  do.  Havana  17  dollars — export  duty,  gold  1 per  cent,  silver,  2 percent. 

Do.  « do,  Mexico  16  dollars — export  duty,  gold  2 per  cent,  silver,  3$  per  ct. 

Authorities- 

Doctor  Kellv. 


Mr.  Tate. 
Mint  lleport*. 
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TAB Lti}  AA — Continued. 


Value  where 
issued. 

0 


10  roubles 

1 

4|  florins 

2  *  1 2 * ‘ 

40  lire. 

62  lire 

6.400  reas 
480  “ 

16  dollars 
1 


ASSAYS. 

Value  in 
Dollars  and 

Stand  , d 
Gdld 

FincUold 

to 

London 

Mint. 

Philadelphia 

Mist. 

Cents. 

to  Silver. 

Silver. 

Better  or  worse 
than  Standard. 

Fine  Metal. 

Fine  Metal. 

7 48io 

B.  1.2}  grs. 

181.9  grains. 

3 C 
'41° 

1 to  17 

1 to  15 

W.  13  dwt.  - 

273.0  “ 

2 14i-V 

11.  1.2}  grs. 

53.2  “ 

...  J 

97—  j 
4 

1 to  18 

1 10  15j4 

W.  1 or.  5 dwt. 

355.5  <! 

6 49 

B.  1.3}  grs. 

160.8  “ 

1 

1 °45 

1 to  15-4 

(J 

1 to  14-i 

W.  2 dwt.  - 

386.4  “ 

8 20 

W.  0.0}  gr.  - 

201.8  “ 

202.8  to  203 .2  grs. 

<4 5 

1 to  16 

1 t0  15W 

W.  7 dwt.  - 

237.5  “ 

14  79 

• 

\V.  1.1  gr.  - 

360.0 

361.8  to  362.4  grs. 

1 01  5 

1 to  16 

1 to  16-| 

VV.  8 dwt.  * 

370.9  “ 

372.6  to  374  grs. 

10  00 

• 

W.  0.0  $ grs. 

246.0  “ 

1 00  5 

1 to  154- 

O 

l to  15 

W.8J  tolO^dwt 

368.3  to  370 grs 

reas;  hence  one  milrea  is  worth  111.222  cents—  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury.  , 

Dollars  at  a premium  of  2 to  3 per  cent. 
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•S  I 

3j 

qs  ^ 

53  52 
£q  qj 

*K> 
$s  ^ 

CO  ^T 

fc  «>) 

s3 
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TABLE  BB— No.  2. 


BATE  OF  EXCHANGE  at  Baltimore,  for  Bills  on  Amsterdam , 
Hamburgh , Bremen,  and  Paris,  from  1S15  till  1829. 


Year. 

Amsterdam. 

Cents 

per  Guilder. 

Hamburgh. 

Cents 

per  Mark  Banco . 

Bremen. 

Cents 

per  Rix  Dollar. 

Paris. 

Cents  per  Franc,  or 
Francs  per  Dollar. 

1815 

45  to  50 

38  to  40 

85  to  88 

21  to  22 

1816 

45  : 48 

3S  : 41 

84 

88 

21 

22 

1817 

42  : 39 

36  : 34 

80 

77 

■ 21 

ISf 

ISIS 

392  : 40 

35  : 36 

76 

77 

18| 

19 

1819 

39  : 41 

34  : 35 

75 

77 

182 

19 

1820 

372  : 39 

332  : 34 

74 

75 

182 

ISi 

1S21 

38  : 40 

33  : 35 

75 

77 

ISf  : 

19 

1822 

39  : 402 

332  : 35 

7S 

79 

19 

192 

1823 

39  : 41 

34  : 36 

76 

IS 

1S| 

19 

francs 

1S24 

3S2  : 41 

34  : 35 

77 

782 

5.20  to  5.30 

1S25 

40  : 41 

35  : 36 

SO 

S2 

5.20 

5.25 

1826 

39  : 40 

33  : 35 

78 

79 

5.25 

5.30 

1827 

40  : 41 

34  : 36 

78 

80 

5.17 

5.25 

1S28 

40  : 41 

34  : 36 

79 

80 

5.18 

5.22 

1829 

40  : 41 

342  : 36 

782 

80 

5.20 

5.25 

Authorities — An  Exchange  Broker. 
Price-Current. 
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TABLE  CC. 

EXPENSES  on  shipments  of  Coin  or  Bullion  to  England  and  to 

France,  according  to  actual  sales. 


Upon  gold  to  London. 


Freight,  \ per  cent. ; insurance,  | per  cent. 

Commission,  brokerage,  melting,  and  assaying 
Loss  when  sold  at  £ 3 17 s.  6d.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which 
has  been  the  price,  until  recently,  that  it  has  risen  to 
£3  17 s.  9 d.  sterling  - - - 


Deduct  60  days  interest,  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum 

Expense  on  light  British  gold,  when  compared  with  a bill 
on  London,  at  60  days  - 

There  is  alleged  to  be  an  inferiority  from  the  British  stand- 
ard, in  the  fineness  of  Portuguese  and  American  gold,  of 
i of  a grain  in  22  carats,  and  usually  a trifling  loss  in 
weight,  in  all  equal  to  - 


Doubloons,  generally,  have  commanded  an  advance  on  the 
price  of  bullion,  but,  if  melted,  the  additional  loss,  from 
an  inferiority  of  one  grain  in  21  carats,  would  be 


The  average  premium  paid  for  gold,  since  1821,  has  been 
4;|  to  5 per  cent,  on  the  mint  prices. 

Upon  silver  coin  to  London. 

Mexican  or  other  dollars,  of  full  weight,  freight  and  insur 
ance  as  above  ------ 

Commission,  brokerage,  and  other  charges 


Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  will  be  a gain  of  36 
days’  interest,  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum 

Expenses  - 

When  sales  are  made  at  4,s.  9 id.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which 
was  about  the  average  price  last  year,  the  loss  upon  our 
nominal  estimate  of  4s.  6d.  sterling,  per  dollar,  will  be 

Equal  to  the  remittance  of  a bill  on  London,  at  60  days,  at 
a premium  of  - 


1.13  per  ct. 
.31  do 

.50  do 


1.94 

per  ct. 

.67 

do 

1.27 

per  ct. 

.33 

do 

1.60 

per  ct. 

.90 

do 

2.50 

per  ct. 

1.13 

per  ct. 

.37 

do 

1.50 

per  ct. 

.40 

do 

1.10 

per  ct. 

7.90 

do 

9 per  ct. 

i 


t 
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TABLE  CC. — Continued. 


Our  half  dollars  produced  about  5 per  cent,  less  in  Lon- 
don; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mexican  and  other  new 
dollars,  cost  from  % to  li  per  cent,  premium. 

The  last  quotation  from  London,  is  but  45.  9§</.  sterling, 
per  ounce,  for  dollars,  which  would  increase  the  item  of  loss 
from  7T9b  per  cent,  to  9J^  per  cent. ; and,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  silver  in  England,  being  a commercial  commo- 
dity, subject  to  fluctuation  in  price,  it  will  not  be  readily  ex- 
ported, unless  with  the  prospect  of  a reasonable  profit. 

• 

Expense  on  shipments  of  silver  coin  to  Havre. 

. American  half  dollars;  freight,  50  cts. ; insurance,  52%  cts. 
Commission,  brokerage,  and  other  charges 

1.13  per  ct. 
.67  do 

Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  will  be  a gain  of  36 
days’  interest,  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum 

1.80  per  ct. 
.50  do 

Expenses  - 

Sales  were  made  last  year,  at  an  average  of  about  francs,  5. 25% 
Par  value  - 5.34 % 

• 

Loss  on  sales  - - - - - 9 cts. 

1.30  per  ct. 
1.75  do 

Equivalent  to  a bill  on  Paris,  at  60  days,  at  5.19  francs  per 
dollar  - - - - - - - 

3.05  per  ct. 

Expenses  as  above  - 

Mexican  and  other  new  dollars  have  sold,  on  an  average,  at 
5. 31i  francs,  each,  loss  thereupon  - 

1.30  per  ct. 
.80  do 

Equal  to  a bill  remittance  at  5.23^  francs  per  dollar 

2. 10  per  ct. 

The  latest  quotation  of  prices  from  Havre — 

For  American  half  dollars,  is  - - 5.23  francs. 

For  Mexican  dollars  - - - 5.29  do 

Authorities — 

One  of  the  most  extensive  exporters  of  gold  and  silver  to 
England,  in  1827  and  1828. 

A large  shipper  of  dollars  and  half  dollars  to  Havre, 
during  the  same  period. 
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TABLE  DD. 

STATEMENT  of  the  price  of  specie,  during  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments , payable  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  Bank  notes;  and , 
also,  a comparative  view  of  the  exchange  for  bills  on  London,  in  the 
cities  of  Baltimore , Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  also  in  Bos- 
ton, where  specie  was  paid. 


PRICE  0 

Baltimore 

premium 

» 

F SPECIE. 

New  York 
premium. 

Baltimore 
rate  of  ex- 
change on 
London. 

Philadelphia 
rate  of  ex 
change  on 
London. 

New  York 
rate  of  ex- 
change on 
London. 

Boston  rate 
of  exchange 
on  London. 

1814. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

September 

20  per  ct. 

- 

5 disc’t 

4 disc’t 

7 disc’t 

12  disc’t 

October 

15 

do 

- 

par 

3 do 

3 do 

13  do 

November 

10 

do 

- 

par 

par 

par 

13  do 

December 

14 

do 

- 

4 

arem. 

2i  prem. 

par 

14  do 

1815. 

January 

20 

do 

1 5 per  ct. 

4 

do 

2g  do 

1 prem. 

14  do 

February 

5 

do 

2 do 

2 

do 

par 

1 disc’t 

10  do 

M arch 

5 

do 

5 do 

par 

disc’t 

2\  disc’t 

5 do 

9 do 

April 

10 

do 

5i  do 

3 prem. 

I2  prem. 

4 do 

8 do 

May 

14 

do 

5 do 

7 

do 

5s  do 

1 do 

5^  do 

June 

16 

do 

1 \h  do 

10 

do 

62  do 

1 prem. 

10  do 

July 

20 

do 

14  do 

11 

do 

7 do 

1 do 

12  do 

August 

19 

do 

122  do 

13 

do 

7 do 

3 do 

9 do 

September 

20 

do 

13  do 

15 

do 

17  do 

11  do 

3 do 

October 

21i 

do 

16  do 

19 

do 

18  do 

12  do 

2 do 

November 

15 

do 

12  do 

19 

do 

13  do 

10  do 

4 do 

December 

18 

do 

12£  do 

18 

do 

12  do 

8 do 

2\  do 

1816. 

January 

15 

do 

12£  do 

15 

do 

12  do 

S do 

2 do 

February 

13 

do 

9 do 

16 

do 

12  do 

6£  do 

par 

March 

18 

do 

\2h  do 

19 

do 

15  do 

9 do 

3 prem. 

April 

23 

do 

IO2  do 

1 9 J 

do 

1 5 do 

9^  do 

3£  do 

May 

20 

do 

\2\  do 

20 

do 

16  do 

9s  do 

par 

June 

20 

do 

12 h do 

22\ 

do 

19  do 

8$  do 

2 disc’t 

July 

15 

do 

6 do 

19 

do 

17  do 

5 do 

par 

August 

12 

do 

5 do 

17 

do 

14  do 

4 do 

2 prem. 

September 

10 

do 

3 do 

18 

do 

15  do 

6 do 

3 do 

October 

8 

do 

2 do 

17 

do 

14  do 

6 do 

4|  do 

November 

9 

do 

1 3 do 

14 

do 

1 1 do 

6 do 

4h  do 

December 

9 

do 

*2i  do 

10 

do 

6 do 

3 do 

2 h do 

1817. 

January 

3 

do 

2\  do 

6 

do 

4 do 

par 

par 

February 

2\ 

do 

2i  do 

4j 

do 

2 do 

1 prem. 

3 prem. 

Authorities: — A New  York  Broker;  a Baltimore  Broker;  prices  current. 
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TABLE  EE. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  London  market  price  of  standard  gold  and  of 
silver,  with  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other,  from  1760  till 
1829,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Lngland,  in  cir- 
culation, since  1782.  


Year. 

Standard  gold, 
per  ounce, 
£3  17s.  10  hd. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1760 

3 

19 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

19 

10 

3 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

18 

3 

5 

3 

IS 

0 

6 

3 

19 

2 

7 

3 

19 

8 

8 

3 

19 

6 

9 

4 

0 

3 

1770 

- 4 

0 

4 

1 

O 

O 

19 

9 

O 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

17 

11 

4 

o 

O 

17 

9 

5 

3 

17 

7 

6 

3 

17 

7 

7 

3 

17 

7 

S 

3 

17 

7 

9 

3 

17 

6 

17S0 

3 

17 

6 

1 

3 

17 

6 

o 

• * 

3 

17 

9 

3 

3 

IS 

0 

4 

3 

17 

104 

5 

3 

17 

104 

6 

3 

17 

6 

7 

3 

17 

6 

8 

3 

17 

6 

9 

3 

17 

6 

1790 

3 

17 

6 

1 

3 

17 

6 

2 

3 

17 

6 

3 

3 

17 

6 

4 

3 

17 

6 

5 

3 

17 

6 

6 

3 

17 

6 

7 

3 

17 

104 

S 

3 

17 

104 

9 

3 

17 

9 

Standard  silver, 
per  ounce, 

5s.  2d. 


s. 

d. 

5 

65 

5 

94 

5 

6 

5 

64 

5 

34 

5 

44 

5 

64 

5 

64 

5 

6 

5 

7 

5 

74 

5 

74 

5 

S4 

5 

4 

5 

24 

5 

44 

5 

54 

5 

64 

5 

54 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

71 

5 

94 

5 

84 

5 

34 

5 

0 

5 

3 

5 

34 

5 

34 

5 

3 

5 

24 

5 

24 

5 

5 

5 

24 

5 

14 

5 

34 

5 

34 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

6 

Gold  to  silver, 
1°  1 


14.16  to  1 

13.81  : 1 

14.50  : 1 

14  58  : 1 

14.78  : 1 

14.56  : 1 

14.2S  : 1 

14.32  : 1 

14.45  : 1 

14.32  : 1 

14.22  : 1 

14  23  : 1 

14.06  : 1 

14.60  : 1 

14.92  : 1 

14.49  : 1 

14.21  : 1 

13.91  : 1 

14.21  : 1 

14.76  : 1 

14.30  : 1 

13.70  : 1 

13.42  : 1 

13.66  : 1 

14.77  : 1 

15.07  : 1 

14.76  : 1 

14.70  : 1 

14.58  : 1 

14.76  : 1 

14.88  : 1 

14.82  : 1 

14.30  : 1 

14.88  : 1 

15.18  : 1 
14.64  : 1 

14.64  •:  1 

15.31  : 1 

15.31  : 1 

14.14  : 1 


Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  in  cir- 
culation. 


7,575,605 

6,552,597 

6,209,855 


8,688,570 

9,370,350 

9,705,240 

10,217,360 

11,699,140 

11,349,810 

11,451,180 

10,963,830 

13,539,160 

11,030,110 

8,640,250 

13,224,440 

14,006,960 
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TABLE  EE. — Continued. 


Yeak. 

Standard  gold, 
per  ounce, 
£3  17  s.  10id. 

Standard  silver, 
per  ounce, 

5s.  2d. 

Gold  to  silver, 
15-j-ffo  to  1. 

Bank  of  En- 
gland notes  in 
circulation. 

£ s.  d.  . 

s.  d. 

1800 

4 5 0 

5 9b 

14.68  to  1 

15,450,970 

1 

4 6 0 

6 0 

14  33  : 1 

16,365,206 

2 

4 3 0 

5 6 

15.09  : 1 

17,931,930 

3 

4 0 0 

5 7 

14.33  : 1 

16,847,522 

4 

4 0 0 

5 6 

14.54  : 1 

17,345,020 

5 

4 0 0 

5 4 

15  00  : 1 

17,241,932 

6 

4 0 0 

5 S 

14.12  : 1 

17,135,400 

7 

4 0 0 

5 7 

14.33  : 1 

17,405,001 

S 

4 0 0 

5 5i 

14.66  : 1 

17,644,670 

9 

4 10  8 

5 8 

16.00  : 1 

19,811,330 

1S10 

4 12  0 

5 9 

16.00  : 1 

20,728,780 

11 

5 0 0 

6 5 

15.58  : 1 

23,793,1  15 

12 

5 8 0 

7 3 

14.09  : 1 

23,482,910 

13 

5 8 0 

7 6 

14.04  : 1 

24,024,869 

14 

5 10  0 

7 0 

15.71  : 1 

25,511,012 

15 

5 5 0 

6 6 

16.15  : 1 

27,155,824 

16 

4 0 0 

5 11 

13.52  : 1 

26,468,280 

17 

3 18  6 

5 1 

15.44  : 1 

. 27,339,768 

IS 

4 16 

5 4 

15.28  : 1 

27,954,558 

19 

4 1 0 

5 2 

15.6S  : 1 

25,947,637 

1820 

3 17  10| 

5 0 

15.57  : 1 

23,875,000 

21 

3 17  10! 

4 11 

15.84  : 1 

21,759,000 

oo 

3 17  6 

4 11 

15.77  : 1 

18,000,000 

23 

3 17  6 

4 * 

15.77  : 1 

19,137,000 

24 

3 17  6 

5 0 

15.05  : 1 

20,616,000 

25 

3 17  9 

5 0 

15.55  : 1 

19,751,000 

26 

3 17  6 

5 0 

15.05  : 1 

27 

3 17  6 

4 11! 

15.63  : 1 

28 

3 17  6 

4 11! 

15.63  : 1 

20,000,000 

29 

3 17  9 

4 11 

15.S1  : 1 

18,873,740 

Authorities, — Mr  Mushet,  Mr.  Whcatly,  Monthly  Magazine.  Bullion  Report,  Mr.  Tooke, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

From  1757  till  1774,  (sixteen  years)  from  the  defective  stale  of  the  coin,  gold  sold,  on  an 
average,  above  the  Mint  price,  1|  per  cent  : Mint  price,  £3  17s.  10£r/.  sterling.-  From  the 
l-ecoinage  of  1774  to  1777,  till  1799,  (twenty-six  years)  the  price  of  gold  averaged  per 
cent,  under  the  Mint  price.  1 0 

From  1757  till  1 773,  dollars  sold  at  5s.  4 fid.  per  ounce,  or  7$  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 
From  1773  till  1797,  the  price  of  dollars  was  5s.  1 jd.  per  ounce;  equal  to  5s.  3£</.  for 
standard;  being  2 per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  for  English  standard 
silver.  , 

In  1773,  the  Bank  of  England  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes  under  £20.  In  1777  that 
restriction  was  removed,  and  notes  were  permitted  of  £10  and  of  £5. 

In  1797,  February  25,  specie  paymen  s were  suspended,  and  the  issue  was  authorized  of 
£2  and  of  £1  notes.  In  1829,  April  5,  all  the  banks  were  required  to  cease  issuing  any  notes' 
under  £5  sterling.  , 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  stated  the  amount  of  gold  corned  in  London,  from  1822  till 
1828,  to  be  28,000,000  pounds  sterling;  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  22,000,000  remain  in 
circulation,  together  with  8,000,000  silver  co  ns 

Annual  average  coinage  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  2,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
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TABLE  FF— No.  l. 

STATEMENT  of  the  quantity  of  Gold  and  of  Silver , registered , and 
extracted  from  the  Alines  of  America,  from  1492  till  1S03. 


Spanish  Colonies. 


Dollars. 


Mexico  has  furnished  to  its  mint,  from  1690  till 


1S03,  ------ 

The  mines  of  4'asco,  Zultepec  Pachuca,  and  Zla- 
pujahua,  were  almost  the  only  mines  worked  after  the 
destruction  of  Tenochtitlan  in  1521,  and  from  that 
memorable  epoch  until  154S.  As  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  coined  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century,  did  not  exceed  five  millions  annually, 
1 reckon,  from  the  conquest  by  Cortes  until  1548,  the 
prodnce  of  Mexico  at 

In  1548  commenced  the  exploring  of  Zacatecas, 
and  in  1558  that  of  Guanaxuato,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  amalgamation  was  invented  by  Medina. 
One  may  reckon  from  1548  till  1600  at  two  millions 
yearly,  and  from  1600  to  1690  at  three  millions, 

The  mines  of  Potosi  have  furnished,  from  their 
discovery  in  1545  until  1803,  1,095^  millions,  or, 
12S,S82,000  marcs,  which  leaves,  from  1545  to  1556, 
about  - - 

From  1556  to  17S9,  according  to  the  treasury  re- 
turns, ------ 

Add,  for  difference  in  value  of  dollars  from  1556 
to  1600,  - - - • - . 

Produce  from  1789  to  1S03,  - 

The  mines  of  Pasco  or  Yauricocha,  discovered  in 
1630,  have  yielded  until  1803  nearly  three  hundred 
millions,  or,  35,300,000  marcs:  say  from  1630  to 
1792,  200,000  marcs  yearly,  - 

From  1792  to  1801,  according  to  the  registry, 

\ auricocha,  from  1801  to  1803, 

The  mines  of  Gualgayoc,  discovered  in  1771,  have 
yielded  until  1773  per  year  170,000  marcs  silver,  - 
'From  1774  until  1802  Gualgayoc,  Guamachuco, 
and  Conchucos,  have  yielded  - 

Add  for  1803,  - 

Vaiue  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Huantajaya 
of  Poreo  and  other  Peruvian  mines  less  considerable, 
from  the  16th  century  until  1803,  at  150  to  200,000 
marcs  yearly,  - 


1,353,452,000 


40,500,000 


374,000,000 


127,500,000 

758.000. 000 

134.000. 000 
46,000,000 


274,400,000 

21,501,600 

3.400.000 

4.300.000 

185,339,900 

504,000 


350,000,000 


* See  page  97. 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1 — Continued. 

Spanish  Colonies. 

Dollars. 

Choro  was  settled  in  1539;  Antiogina  was  conquered 
in  1541;  the  alluvial  mines  of  Sonora  and  of  Chili  have 
been  but  recently  explored.  If  one  reckons  12,000  marcs 
of  gold  for  the  total  produce  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
exclusive  of  Mexico,  we  may  add, 

Gold  and  silver,  registered  in  Spanish  Colonies,  from 
1492  till  1803,  - 

Portuguese  Colonies. 

332,000,000 

$4,035, 156,000 

Raynal  supposes  for  the  first  sixty  years  a produce  dou- 
ble of  the  present  period.  He  admits,  according  to  the 
register  of  the  Fleets,  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
of  Brazil  until  1755  there  arrived  in  Europe  of  gold  to 
the  value  of* 

Since  1756  till  1803  we  may  reckon  the  annual  pro- 
duce at  32,000  marcs,  ----- 
Produce  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  since  the  discovery 
of  Brazil,  - 

480,000,000 

204,544,000 

684,544,000 

Estimate  of  the  Gold  and  Silver , not  registered , extracted  from  the 
Mines  of  America,  from  1492  till  1803. 

He  estimates  for  New  Spain,  when  the  illegal  extraction 
was  very  considerable,  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen 
tury,  at  one-seventh,  or,  - 

For  Potosi  at  one-fourth,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
smuggling  at  the  early  period  of  exploration, 

Pasco,  Gualgayoc,  and  the  rest  of  Peru,  where  the  silver 
is  near  the  river  Amazon,  at  one-fourth, 

For  the  gold  of  New  Grenada  and  Buenos  Ayres  at 
one-fourth,  - - - 

$260,000,000 

274.000. 000 
• 

200.000. 000 
82,000,000 

Portuguese  Colonies. 

For  the  Gold  of  Brazil,  one-fourth  more, 

171,000,000 

Gold  and  silver,  not  registered,  from  1492  to  1803, 

987,000,000 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1 — Continued. 

Abridged  statement  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  American  Mines,  from 

1492  till  1803. 


Political  Divisions . 


Spanish  Colonies. 

New  Spain,  S2,02S,0Q0,000 

Peru  and  ? 8;410)2oo,000 
Buenos  Ayres  > ’ ’ ’ 

New  Grenada,  275,000,000 
^ Chili,  138,000,000 

Portuguese  Colonies — Brazil, 


Gold  Marcs 
of  Castile. 


Silver  Marcs  of 
Castile. 


'I  3,625,000 

I 

y * 

6,290,000' 


512,700,000 


Total  Dollars. 


493,000,000 

4,358,200,000 


4,851,200,000 

S55,500,000 


312  years,  annual  average  17-1 
millions,  - - - 

'The  Mint  register  of  Gualga- 
yoc,  & c.  gives  for  those  29 
years  2,180,470  marcs  of 
silver,  which,  at  81  per  m. 
is  18, 533, ,990,  which  shows 
an  error  in  Humboldt’s  com- 
putation of 

Add  proportion  smuggled, 


9,915,000 

512,700,000 

5,706,700,000 

! 


166,805,010 

39,894,990 

Total  amount,  - 


206,700,000 


5,500,000,000 


Annual  produce  of  the  Mines  upon  which  the  duty  of  T'o  has  been  paid. 


Provinces. 

Fine 

Gold  Marcs. 

Fine 

Silver  Marcs. 

Value  in  Dollars . 

Mexico, 

7,000 

2,250,000 

22,170,740 

Peru, 

- 

3,400 

513,000 

5,317,988 

Chili, 

- 

10,000 

29,700 

1,737,380 

Buenos  Ayres 

- 

2,200 

414,000 

4,212,404 

New  Grenada, 

- 

IS, 000 

- 

2,624,760 

Supposed  am’t  of  contraband. 
Mexico,  - - in  silver 

40,600 

marcs. 

3,206,700 

800,000 

36,063,272 

Peru,  - 

in  silver 

100,000 

900,000 

Chili,  - 

in  gold 

2,500 

400,000 

Buenos  Ayres, 

in  silver 

67,000 

600,000 

New  Grenada, 

in  gold 

2,500 

400,000 

3,100,000 

Spanish  Celonies  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  39,163,272 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1— Continued. 

Estimated  produce  of  the  Mines  of  America  at  the  commencement  of 

the  nineteenth  century. 


Fine 

• — ■ 

Fine 

Value 

Provinces . 

Gold  Marcs. 

Silver  Marcs. 

in  Dollars. 

Mexico  - 

7,000 

2,338,220 

23,000,000 

Peru  - 

3,400 

611,090 

6,240,000 

Chili 

12,212 

29,700 

2,060,000 

Buenos  Ayres  - w 

2,200 

481,830 

4,850,000 

New  GrenacTa 

20,505 

- 

2,990,000 

Brazil  - 

29,900 

4,360,000 

' 

75,217 

3,460,840 

43,500,000 

Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Europe , Northern  Asia,  and  America,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 


Countries. 

Fine  Gold. 
French  Marcs. 

Fine  Silver. 
French  Marcs. 

Total  amount. 
Dollars. 

Europe  - 

Asia  - 

America  - 

5,300 

2,200 

70,647 

215,200 

88,700 

3,250,547 

2,800,000 

1,200,000 

44,500,000 

78,147 

3,554,447 

48,500,000 

authority — Count  Humboldt. 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  2'. 


iS  TJl'l  'E  M E A 7 ' of  the  annual  produce  of  Gold  and  Silver , from  1796 
to  1802,  according  to  Brogniart’s  “ TraitS  Elementaire  de  Mineralo- 
gic,”  and  reduced  from  French  Kilogrammes  to  Marcs  of  Castile. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Old  Continent. 

Marcs. 

Dollars. 

Marcs. 

Dollars. 

Asia — Siberia 

7,398.4 

76,160 

Africa  - 

6,52S 

Europe — Hungary 

2,828. S 

- 

87,040 

Saltzburg 
Austrian  States  - 

** 

326.4 

_ 

21,760 

Hartz  and  Hesse  - 

- 

21,760 

Saxony  - 

- 

43,520 

Norway  - 

326.4 

- 

43,520 

Sweden  - 
France  - 
Spain,  &c. 

- 

v 21,760 

Total — Old  World,  - 

17,408 

2,367,4S8 

315,520 

2,681,920 

New  Continent. 

N.  America  } c ,, 

S.  America  $ SPan'  Possess. 

o 

5,657.6 

1,760 

^ 3,728,793 

2,611,200 

1,196,800 

^ 32,368,000 

Portuguese  Possessions 

32,640 

4,439,040 

Total — New  World  - 

60,057 

8,167,833 

3,  SOS,  000 

32,368,000 

77,465 

10,535,321 

4,123,520 

35,049,920 

Gold  - 

10,535,321 

General  total 

n. 2 — : 

- 

- 

- 

45,585,241 

Annual  average  produce  of  the  Quinto  do  Ouro , ( King’s  fifth)  collected 
in  the  Captain  Generalship  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Minas  Novas  of 
Brazil,  from  1752  till  1794,  from  a manuscript , entitled  “ Rendemi- 
ento  do  Quinto  do  Ouro  das  4 comarcas  de  Minas  Geraes  e Novas.” 


Years. 

AiTobas. 

1 

1 

Marcos . 

Ouzas. 

Oulavas. 

Graos. 

Annual  average  from  1752  to  1762 

104 

7 

5 

2 

20 

Do.  do.  1763  to  1773 

' 90 

3 

l 

5 

33 

Do.  do.  1774  to  17S4 

69 

20 

4 

1 

60 

Do.  do.  1785  to  1794 

45 

41 

5 

1 

22- 

Do.  from  the  district 

of  Goiazes  from  1788  to  1795 

8 

35 

2 

O 

J i 

12 

Other  districts,  equal  to  | of  Goiazes. 
The  arroba  of  gold  of  Portuguese 
standard  is  worth  $8,370. 

1 

Authority' — British  Parliamentary  Report  of  1SI0 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  3. 

STATEMENT  of  the  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  Mexico , /mw  1804  to 
1810,  and  at  the  different  Mints  up  to  1S25,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Ward , 


4 

Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1804 

959,030 

26,130,972 

27,090,002 

5 

t 

1,359,814 

25,S06,074 

27,165,8S8 

6 

1,352,34S 

23,383,673 

24,736,021 

7 

1,512,266 

20,703,985 

22,216,251 

S 

1,182,516 

20,502,434 

21,684,950 

9 

1,464,818 

24,708,164 

26,172,982 

10 

1,095,504 

17,950,684 

19,046,188 

8,926,296 

159,185,986 

168,112,282 

1811 

1,085,364 

8,956,432 

10,041,796 

12 

381,646 

4,027,620 

4,409,266 

13 

» •» 

6,133,984 

6,133,984 

14 

618,069 

6,902,481 

7,520,550 

15 

486,464 

6,454,800 

6,941,264 

16 

960,393 

8,315,616 

9,276,009 

17 

854,942 

7,994,951 

8,849,893 

18 

533,921 

10,852,368 

11,386,289 

19 

539,377 

11,491,139 

12,030,516 

20 

509,076 

9,897,078 

10,406,154 

21 

303,504 

5,600,022 

5, 903,526 

22 

214,128 

5,329,126 

5,543,254 

23 

291,408 

3,276,414 

3,567,822 

24 

236,944 

3,266,937 

3,503,881 

25* 

2,385,455 

3,651,423 

6,036,878 

9,400,691 

102,150,391 

111,  551, 082 

Coinage  1826 

603,971 

6,859,329 

7,463,300 

* From  this  sum  of  2,385,455  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of 
gold  ingots  and  doubloons  imported  into  Mexico  by  Goldschmidt,  in  part 
payment  of  the  loan,  .......  1,636,040 

And  also  this  sum,  imported  by  the  United  Mexican  Mining  Company,  - 300,000 


Leaves  the  amount  of  Mexican  gold,  coined  in  1825,  only 


1,936,040 

449,415 


TABLE  FF,  No.  4. 

SUMMARY  of  the  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  Mines  of  America  from  1492  till  182 
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Value,  of  Gold  to  Silver , as  staled  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his  letter  to  the 

King  of  England. 


Gold  to  Silver. 


In  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  - 

In  Greece,  at  same  period,  - 

In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  - 
In  Greece,  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at  - 
After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  Menander,  it  was  - 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was 
In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder,  - 
In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians, 

The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gauls  by  Julius  Ctesar  reduced 
the  proportions  to 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  states  it  at 
Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  it  continued 
In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  - 
The  disorders  in  the  Roman  Empire  under  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  raised  it  to 

From  which  it  appears  that  gold,  unless  when  depressed  by 
sudden  and  unusual  occurrences,  or  enhanced  by  a dread 
of  public  insecurity,  may  be  stated  to  have  been  for  up- 


wards  of 

nine  hundred 

years  in  the  proportion  of 

- 

In  England, 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1216  to  1272 

- 

Do. 

do. 

Edward  III.  1330  to  1377 

- 

Do. 

do. 

Henry  IV.  1400  to  1412 

- 

Do. 

do. 

Edward  IV.  1461  to  1477 

- 

' Do. 

do. 

Henry  VIII.  1510  to  1547 

- 

Do. 

do. 

Queen  Elizabeth  1560 

- 

Do. 

do. 

King  James  I.  1604 

- 

Do. 

do. 

do.  1611 

- 

Do. 

do. 

Charles  II.  1665 

- 

Do. 

do. 

George  I.  1717 

- 

Relalive  proportions  in  China,  according  to  Humboldt, 

Do.  Japan,  do. 

Do.  Bengal,  according  to  bullion  report 

Do.  Madras,  do. 

Do.  Bombay,  do. 

In  the  China  Diaries,  it  is  stated  at  sixteen  tales  of  silver  for 
one  tale  of  gold  of  100  touch  or  pure  gold.  If  it  is  meant 
to  be  pure  silver  also,  the  proportion  would  be  1 to  16; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  average  fineness  of  silver  in 
dollars,  which  would  be  - 


1 to  Ilf 
1 to  13 
1 to  12 
1 to  10 

1 to  10 
1 to  10 
1 to  14|4 
1 to  10 

1 to  71 
1 to  1 2i 
1 to  I2i 
1 to  10} 

1 to  14} 


1 to  10  or  12 


1 

to 

9* 

1 

to 

12s 

1 

to 

10* 

1 

to 

11} 

1 

to 

H-rV 

1 

to 

11 

1 

to 

121 

1 

to 

13* 

1 

to 

14§ 

1 

to 

15} 

1 

to 

12i 

1 

to 

Si 

1 

to  14  8 6 
l(V4T3  o' 

1 

to 

log 

1 

to 

15 

1 to  1 4 2 os 
1 lu  6fio 
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Baltimore,  February  15,  1830. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  contains  the  following  inquiry:  “Sup- 
pose that  ten  silver  dollars  will  buy  one  gold  eagle  in  the  United  States, 
when  exchange  is  twenty*  per  cent,  how  much  more  debt  will  the  eagle 
pay  in  France  or  England,  than  the  ten  silver  dollars?” 

The  expense  of  transportation  being  nearly  the  same  in  each  case,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  here  having  no  effect  upon  the  relative  result,  when 
the  estimates  are  founded  on  a fixed  basis,  (such  as  the  mint  valuation)  the 
amount  of  payment  effected  in  France,  (if  no  adverse  exchange  there  should 
influence  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  and  provided  also,  that  the  French 
mint  buys  bullion  at  prices  relatively  similar  to  the  legal  rates,)  will  be  in 
the  proportion  of  55^  francs,  if  in  gold,  to  53|  francs  in  silver;  equivalent 
to  the  difference  in  the  value  established  by  that  nation,  to  those  metals 
respectively,  viz:  3$  per  cent,  in  favor  of  a shipment  of  gold,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  15  to  1 to  15<§  to  1.  The  relative  advantage  in  England  cannot 
be  stated  with  precision,  because  a tender  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  ten  dol- 
lars is  not  legal.  According  to  the  average  price  of  American  dollars,  in 
1827  and  182S,  of  45.  9§g?.  per  ounce,  and  of  gold  eagles,  at  £3  17 s.  6d. 
making  the  relative  proportions  in  fine  metal,  of  15T77  to  1;  or,  at  the  latest 
prices,  of  45.  9d.  and  £3  175.  9d.  per  ounce,  equivalent  to  15-1|-  to  1,  the 
profit  upon  shipping  gold,  would  have  been,  at  the  former  period,  4|  per 
cent,  or,  in  December  last,  per  cent.  In  order,  however,  to  furnish  a 
more  full  and  satisfactory  reply,  I have  annexed  a table,  which  exhibits,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  coins,  and  of  those  of  the  most 
extensive  of  the  European  commercial  nations,  and  also  the  real  par  and 
the  computed  exchange  prevailing  with  each  of  them,  in  reference  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  United  Slates.  This  statement  is  conceived  to  be  deserving 
of  inspection  and  consideration,  in  two  aspects:  First,  as  to  the  present  in- 
fluence of  exchange  operations  (which  is  always  in  action)  in  producing  an 
approximation  to  equality  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arbitrary  regulations  of  particular  States:  and  secondly,  as  a refer- 
ence to  the  estimates  which  have  prevailed  for  a series  of  years  amongst 
nations  extensively  commercial,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
instructive  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver. 

The  unrestrained  operations  of  commerce  in  tranquil  times,  while  effect- 
ing a just  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  existing  in 
currency,  would,  doubtless,  render  evident  the  exact  proportion  which  each 
metal  bore  to  the  other;  but  mistaken  ideas  of  policy  having  interposed  va- 
rious restraints,  and  despotism  or  anarchy  in  other  States,  by  engendering 
distrust,  having  attached  a local  and  disproportionable  value  to  gold,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which  it  can  be  concealed  or  trans- 
ported, we  are  compelled,  if  advantage  is  to  result  from  our  inquiries  as 
to  the  prevailing  estimates,  to  confine  them  to  a survey  of  the  regulations 
of  the  least  restricted,  most  prosperous,  and  influential,  of  the  trading 
nations. 

In  England,  (admitted  to  be  the  first  in  commercial  importance)  the 
legal  value  of  gold  to  silver  has  been,  since  1717,  1 to  151;  but  in  practice, 

• The  object  of  this  query  was  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  a payment  made  in 
England  and  France  in  gold  or  silver,  obtained  in  the  United  States,  at  1.15.  The  answer 
refers  to  the  mint  value  of  the  metals,  instead  of  that  in  the  market.  The  annexed  table 
contains  the  data  for  the  answer  sought. — Secretary  of  the  'Freamrv. 
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that  regulation  has  been  nominal  and  inoperative:  for  although,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period,  silver  in  coin  (and  coinage  was  without  charge) 
was  a lawful  tender  at  5s.  2d.  sterling  per  ounce,  if  of  full  standard 
zveight,  yet  the  Asiatic  demand,  antecedent  to  1797,  having  kept  the  market 
price  above  that  of  the  mint;  and  an  order  of  council  subsequently  having 
forbidden  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals,  the  practical  effect  heretofore 
has  been  similar  to  the  regulation  now  prevailing,  which  constitutes  gold, 
(for  amounts  exceeding  25s.)  the  only  legal  tender  ip  payments.  Bank  notes 
circulate  freely  and  most  advantageously,  under  the  favor  of  public  confi- 
dence, but  their  issue  under  £5  sterling  being  restrained,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  half  of  the  entire  currency  of  that  nation  is  now  metallic. 

In  Hamburg,  a city  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  medium  for  exchange 
operations  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the  more  Northern  nations  of 
Europe,  silver  has  been  the  money  of  exchange  and  of  circulation,  and  the 
leg^l  measure  of  value  since  1688.  Gold  is  viewed  as  a commodity,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  coined  into  ducats,  which  bear  the  nominal  value  of  96 
groots  banco  each,  being  equivalent  to  the  relative  proportions  of  1 to  14i 
of  silver. 

Holland,  essentially  commercial,  and  holding  for  a long  period  the  rank 
now  awarded  to  England,  has  maintained,  since  1609,  until  very  recently, 
a system  similar  to  that  of  Hamburg,  attaching  nominally  to  gold,  rather  a 
lower  valuation,  say  1 to  14^.  Within  a fe*v  years,  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  has  adopted  the  French  regulations,  as  to  the  composition  and 
the  legality  of  payment  of  both  metals,  and  has  raised  the  value  of  gold,  in 
reference  to  silver,  to  1 for  15f.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  having  at  the 
same  time  been  discontinued  as  the  great  national  repository  for  keeping  and 
assimilating  into  a money  of  exchange,  silver  bullion,  and  every  description 
of  silver  coin,  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the  old  system,  under 
which  they  had  attained  precedence  in  wealth  and  commerce,  was  supplanted 
by  the  new  one,  from  a deliberate  conviction  of  its  superiority  abstractedly; 
but  may  it  not  rather  have  proceeded  from  the  expediency  of  causing  a more 
general  distribution  of  the  national  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  heavy  pecuniary  sufferings  during  the  hostility  of  recent  times, 
and  their  liability  to  invasion  in  most  of  the  European  wars? 

Previous  to  the  revolution  in  France,  the  regulations  of  coinage  establish- 
ed the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  ot  I to  15,  with  rather  an 
unusual  allowance  of  remedy.  In  1795,  the  present  system  was  adopted, 
which  continued  both  metals  a legal  tender,  but  it  lowered  the  value  of  sil- 
ver to  154  for  one  of  gold.  Although  the  law  has  decreed  this  relative 
difference,  and  that  both  metab  are  extensively  coined,  silver  is  neverthe- 
less (according  to  my  own  personal  observation  and  subsequent  inquiry) 
the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  medium  by  which  exchanges  of  every  de- 
scription are  effected.  Gold  bears  usually  a premium  of  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  and  this  trivial  profit  has  the  effect  of  withdrawing  it  from  circula- 
tion. Travellers  like  myself,  or  other  individuals,  for  private  convenience, 
purchase  and  distribute  it,  but  it  disappears  as  speedily  as  it  is  disbursed; 
exemplifying  the  nature  and  effect  of  mercantile  acuteness,  and  confirming 
practically,  that  gold  and  silver,  any  more  than  coin  and  notes,  will  never 
circulate  generally  and  freely  in  any  country,  unless  legally  restricted  to  the 
payment  of  distinct  classes  of  debts.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  France  in  1801,  notes  have  been  issued  of  the  amount  of  500  francs  and 
upwards,  but  it  is  understood  that  their  circulation  is  confined  to  the  large 
hanking  and  mercantile  transactions  of  Paris. 
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(Jar  own  system  differs  from  every  other:  Congress  fixed  the  relative 
value  of  gold  at  1 for  15  of  silver;  and  under  the  natural  presumption  that 
gold  and  silver  coin  would  compose  a portion  of  the  general  circulation,  it 
has  also  been  enacted,  that  a tender  of  either  of  these  metals  should  be  the 
only  legal  mode  of  discharging  obligations.  In  practice,  however,  and  in 
fact,  our  currency  consists  altogether  of  paper.  In  this  State,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  others,  the  fractional  parts  of  a dollar 
circulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  purchase  with  coin,  marketing,  or  other 
low  priced  necessaries;  but,  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  all  that  great 
district  Eastward  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  States  most  distinguished 
for  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  wealth,  there  is  no  transfer  of  the 
value  of  the  established  unit,  that  is  not  effected  by  paper.  This  Bank  pa- 
per is  sustained  by  public  confidence,  on  a specie  basis,  considered  sufficient, 
to  liquidate  balances  accruing  amongst  the  several  States,  and  to  supply  the 
demands  of  foreign  commerce.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  the  course  of  trade 
latterly  having  occasioned  the  drain  of  that  portion  of  our  specie  fund  that 
was  gold,  instead  of  silver,  which  was  on  all  former  occasions  the  denomi- 
nation required,  a considerable^sensation  has  been  excited,  and  various  mea- 
sures have  been  suggested,  as  a remedy  for  this  alleged  evil. 

Upon  a deliberate  review  of  the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  in 
modern  times,  with  regard  to  gold  and  silver,  by  nations  long  distinguished 
for  commercial  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  success,  it  appears,  that  the  first  in 
public  estimation,  is  satisfied,  after  113  years  of  experience,  that  gold  alone 
is  the  most  suitable  metal  to  be  used,  as  an  instrument  of  commerce,  and 
measure  of  value.  Two  others  of  the  most  eminent  in  trade  have  for  nearly 
200  years  given  the  preference  exclusively  to  silver;  while  the  great  rival 
of  the  former  nation  perseveres  in  placing  both  metals  on  a legal  equality, 
although  its  transfers  arc  almost  entirely  elfeetcd  in  silver. 

If  these  important  commercial  nations,  whose  currency  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  England)  is  altogether  metallic,  have  experienced,  in  a long  series  of 
years,  no  material  inconvenience  or  disadvantage,  (as  we  must  presume  from 
their  adherence  to  their  various  systems)  in  confining  practically  the  stan- 
dard of  value  to  one  metal,  is  it  to  be  credited  or  apprehended,  that  the 
United  States,  whose  circulation  is  paper,  and  whose  specie  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  limited  duties  described, 
can  have  been  injured  or  inconvenienced,  by  the  exportation  of  their  gold? 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  and  I submit  the  query  with  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  that  the  denomination  of  our  specie  fund,  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  is  of  material  or  essential  importance?  Formerly  the  demand 
for  silver  occasioned  it  to  be  current,  at  from  1 to  3 per  cent  premium.  For 
nine  years  past,  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  extent  of  the  British 
demand  for  gold  has  increased  (at  lenst  temporarily)  its  value  in  reference 
to  silver,  to  an  average  premium  of  about  5 per  cent. 

Our  gold  has  been  exported,  but  an  equal  amount  of  silver  unquestionably 
remains. 

If  a different  valuation  of  these  metals  had  prevailed,  and  no  less  than  It; 
for  1 would  have  been  effectual,  a proportion,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the 
gold  coin,  which  we  held  in  1SI 9,  would  have  remained,  but  we  should  most 
assuredly,  in  that  event,  have  found  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  the  silver  now  possessed.  If  any  evil  or  real  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced,  I must  confess  my  inability  to  perceive  in 
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The  Banks  which  furnish  the  circulating  medium,  line!  their  interest,  as 
they  conceive,  in  sustaining  the  necessary  issues,  by  the  smallest  amount  of 
metallic  coin,  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  efficiency  and  safety,  but  its  de- 
nomination must  be  unimportant.  If,  therefore,  the  public  do  not  use  the 
precious  metals  for  domestic  objects,  but  as  change;  if  the  drain  of  gold  has 
notin  fact  lessened  the  totality  of  the  specie  fund;  and  if  the  denomination 
of  the  coin  held  by  the  Banks  is  to  them  immaterial,  the  only  matter  then 
deserving  of  consideration,  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  the  simple  calcula- 
tion, whether  or  not  we  have  sustained  pecuniary  loss  by  the  conversion  of 
the  gold  portion  of  our  specie  into  silver  coin,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  pre- 
mium, which  was  obtained,  and  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 of  gold  to 
153  of  silver;  or  if  we  estimate  the  Spanish  American  dollars  at  their  in- 
trinsic weight  of  373  grains,  the  change  has  been  effected  at  the  rate  of  1 for 
15-?.,  at  which  price  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  any  loss  whatever  has 
been  incurred  or  suffered. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  deliberate  consideration  of  legislators,  whe- 
ther it  is  consistent  with  sound  maxims  of  policy  to  interfere  with  the  es- 
tablished measure  of  value,  unless  the  grievance  is  obvious  and  oppressive, 
and  the  producing  cause  likely  to  operate  onerously  and  durably.  The 
magnitude  of  the  British  demand  for  gold  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  deprivation  complained  of,  and  its  effects  have  been  more  sensibly  ex- 
perienced, in  consequence  of  an  increased  consumption  of  European  manu- 
factures in  India  and  China,  having  materially  diminished  the  English  de- 
mand for  silver  for  that  trade.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  alleged,  that,, 
although  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  American  mines,  for  20  years  past, 
has  decreased  from  one-third  to  one-half,  compared  with  the  product  of  pre- 
ceding years;  yet,  inasmuch  as  Brazil  has  been  comparatively  exempt  from 
commotion,  and  that  gold  being  found  in  alluvial  soils,  at  a trifling  depth, 
facilitates  the  return  to  mining  operations,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  what- 
ever (even  in  absence  of  authentic  records  from  the  mints)  in  concluding, 
that  there  must  have  been  a material  increase  in  the  relative  amount  of  gold 
produced  since  1S10.  Present  prices  doubtless  indicate  an  unusual  scarcity 
of  that  metal;  but  it  is  not  perceived,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  trading 
world,  that  there  are  evidences  of  changes  sufficiently  distinct  and  impor- 
tant in  their  character  to  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  considera- 
ble rise  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  will  be  unchangeable  and  permanent. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  antecedent  to  ISOS,  gold,  in  the  great  regu- 
lating market  of  England,  was  on  an  average  of  less  value  than  our  present 
standard  of  1 to  15.  For  nine  years  past,  it  has  however  been  current  at 
from  1 to  15 j,  to  1 to  13  of  silver,  but  that  period  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce, (which  is  in  my  opinion  an  accurate  regulator)  is  certainly  too  short 
to  invite  or  authorize  legislative  interference,  with  the  view  of  effecting  an 
alteration  in  the  established  measure  of  value. 

Gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  definition  of  celebrated  writers,  arc  com- 
modities, called  by  way  of  eminence  money,  and  are  the  peculiar  merchan- 
dise, for  which  every  other  description  of  merchandise  is  readily  exchang- 
ed— the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  and  a powerful  labor  saving  machine, 
which  has  supplanted  the  tedious  and  expensive  operation  of  barter.  They 
are,  also,  the  universal  measure  of  value;  but  whatever  performs  a duty  so 
important  in  ils  extent  and  consequences,  ought  to  he  as  invariable  as  pos- 
sible. Any  given  quantity  ot  gold,  or  of  silver,  will,  in  all  nations,  and  at 
all  times,  be  equal  to  the  like  quantity  of  the  same  metal,  but  the  history  of 
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commerce  establishes  the  fact,  that  they  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  reference 
to  each  other,  and  have  actually  varied  to  the  great  extent  ol  from  ior  3, 

to  17  for  1.  ill 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that,  in  adopting  both  metals  as  a standard,  we  nave 

not  chosen  the  least  variable  measure.  Either  gold  or  silver  must,  m the 
nature  of  things,  be  less  mutable  than  both,  and  independent  of  the  decid- 
ed superiority  of  either  rs  a uniform  measure.  The  suggestion  ot  such  an 
alteration  in  the  standard  of  value,  is  deserving  of  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  Government,  fropi  the  fact,  that,  in  the  event  of  one  metal  being  select- 
ed, and  regulated  as  a legal  tender,  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  can 
never  afterwards  be  required,  if  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  coin  be  pie- 
served. 

It  secures  to  the  community  the  uninterrupted  u^e  of  that  description  ol 
coin  to  which  custom  attaches  every  nation;  while  it  does  not  exclude  the 
other  metal  from  use  in  all  foreign  transactions,  or  from  being  as  effective  as 
an  undoubted  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  note,  in  making  large' payments. 
The  British  system,  which  gives  the  preference  to  gold,  does  not  depuve 
its  traders  of  ever)  necessary  supply  of  silver,  as  is  evinced  by  the  Ion 
market  price  of  that  article,  (dollars  being  4s.  81  cl.  per  ounce.)  And  it  is 
believed  that  Holland,  during  her  old  system  of  preferring  silver,  coined 
more  gold  ducats  than  any  of  the  commercial  States. 

Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commodities,  will  find  the  way  to  the  best 
market,  and  the  ability  of  nations  to  undertake  the  most  extensive  operations 
in  domestic  industry,  or  in  foreign  commerce,  is  not  in  any  degree  limited 
by  their  regulations  in  regard  to  coins,  but  by  the  aggregate  quantity  and 
value  of  their  surplus  products. 

I have  not  mentioned  silver  as  the  most  suitable  metal  to  select  for  oui 
standard,  in  consequence  of  distinguished  economists  alleging  it  to  oc  “ the 
fittest  of  all  metals  to  be  this  measure  of  value,5'  because  I admit,  that  specu- 
lative views,  however  plausible  and  incontrovertible,  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  existing  practice,  and  to  peculiarity  of  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion. ' _ , 

Our  gold  has  disappeared,  and  possessing  silver  only,  its  selection  is  re- 
commened  by  the  powerful  motive  of  public  convenience;  besides,  geneial- 
ly  speaking,  dollars  are  our  money  of  account  and  ol  contract.  Silvei  is 
the  metallic  medium  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  for  it  was  only 
when  dollars  were  at  a premium,  that  the  Banks,  from  necessity,  or  choice, 
occasionally  passed  a small  supply  ot  gold  into  circulation.  And  Bank 
notes,  which  may  be  called  emphatically  our  currency,  circulate  on  the  con- 
fiding faith  of  the  public,  that  the  issuers,  can  and  will  redeem  them,  when 
demanded,  with  dollars. 

Thus,  present  convenience  and  previous  habit  unite  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  silver,  and  the  choice  of  that  metal  is  still  farther  recommended  by 
our  geographical  position.  We  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Mexico, 
whose  mines,  not  long  since,  furnished  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  silver.  We  are  already'  partially'  engaged  in  distributing  to  the 
commercial  world  her  annual  surplus  of  that  valuable  commodity7;  and  our 
vicinity  and  enterprise  authorize  a reasonable  expectation,  that  we  shall 
finally  exercise  such  an  entensive  agency  in  that  business,  as  will  render  it 
an  object  of  interest,  as  well  as  convenience,  to  use  silver  exclusively  as  our 
standard  of  value. 
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Notwithstanding  my  sincere  conviction,  that  1'  have  great  occasion  to  apol- 
ogise to  you  for  tre. spasing  on  your  time  with  such  a voluminous  detail,  when 
your  request,  very  possibly,  did  not  contemplate  more  than  a distinct  reply  to 
your  specific  query,  I shall  nevertheless  trust  to 'your  kind  indulgence,  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  (however  inadequately  surveyed)  will  like- 
wise serve  as  an  acceptable  excuse  for  one  or  two  additional  remarks. 
■VY  hen  I suggested,  in  my  former  letter,  that  gold,  being  so  portable,  in  com- 
parison with  silver,  strongly  recommended  its  u^e  as  a subsidiary  currency, 
and  that,  when  confined  within  prescribed  limits,  it  was  susceptible  of  such  an 
increase  in  value  as  would  secure  its  permanent  possession,  without  influenc- 
ing prices  unfavorably,  I ought  to  have  added,  that  its  coinage,  and  its  issue, 
at  any  valuation,  would  not,  in  the  present  slate  of  our  currency,  maintain 
it  in  circulation.  It  is  a practical  truth,  uniformly  realized,  that  paper  and 
coin,  of  the  same,  denomination , will  not  circulate  together,  and  my  assent 
to  the  correctness  of  that  principle  convinces  me,  that  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  recommending  the  coinage  of  dol- 
lars, with  the  view  of  improving  the  currency,  by  placing  and  maintaining 
them  in  general  circulation,  will,  without  doubt,  be  entirely  frustrated  in  all 
those  States  where  notes  of  one  dollar  are  issued.  Entertaining  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  banking  system,  judiciously  administered,  confers  many  and  im- 
portant advantages  upon  commercial  and  manufacturingcommumties,  and  con- 
ceiving also,  that  the  progress  in  prosperity  of  every  nation,  is  intimately 
interwoven  with  a wise  regulation  of  pecuniary  concerns,  I have  been  accus- 
tomed to  advert  with  interest  to  all  important  vicissitudes. 

Looking  back  to  the  peace,  a short  period,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
man,  the  wretched  state  of  our  currency  for  1 he  two  succetling  years  cannot  be 
overlooked;  the  disasters  of  1S19,  which  seriously  affected  the  circumstances, 
property,  and  industry,  oi  every  district  of  the  United  States,  will  be  long 
recollected.  A sudden  and  pressing  scarcity  of  money  prevailed  in  the  Spring 
of  1S22;  numerous  and  very  extensive  failures  took  place  at  New  York, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  in  1S25;  there  was  a great  convul- 
sion amongst  banks,  and  other  moneyed  institutions,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1S2G;  the  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  traders  in  that  State,  and 
Eastward,  in  the  Winter  of  1S27  and  1S2S,  was  distressing  and  alarming; 
failures  of  banks  in  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  and  amongst  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England,  and  of  this  State,  characterize  fhc  last  year; 
and  intelligence  is  just  received  of  (he  refusal  of  some  of  the  principal 
banks  in  Georgia  to  redeem  their  notes  with  specie; — a lamentable  and  rapid 
succession  of  evil  and  untoward  events,  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  causing  a baneful  extenson  of  embarrassment,  insolven- 
cy, litigation,  and  dishonesty,  alike  subversive  of  social  happiness  and  morals. 
Every  intelligent  mind  must  express  regret  and  astonishment  at  the  occur- 
rence of  these  disasters  in  tranquil  times,  and  bountiful  seasons,  amongst  an 
enlightened,  enterprising,  and  industrious  people;  comparatively  free  from 
taxation;  unrestrained  in  our  pursuits;  possessing  abundance  of  fertile  lands, 
and  valuable  minerals,  with  capital  and  capacity  to  improve,  and  an  ardent 
disposition  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  great  bounties. 

Calamities  of  an  injurious  and  demoralizing  nature,  occurring  with  singu- 
lar frequency,  amidst  a profusion  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  and  enforce  the  conviction,  that  there  is  something  ma- 
terially and  radically  erroneous  in  our  monetary  system,  were  it  not,  that  the 
judgment  hesitates  to  yield  assent,  when  grave,  enlightened,  and  patriotic 


■Senators  have  deliberately  announced  to  the  public,  in  a recent  report,  that 
1 our  system  of  money  is  in  the  main  excellent,  and  in  most  of  its  great 
principles,  no  innovation  can  be  made  with  advantage.” 

Reiterating  the  expression  of  my  apology  for  the  tediousness  of  these  de- 
tails, 

I have  the  honor  to  remain, 

With  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  serent, 

JOHN  WHITE. 


S.  D.  Ingham,  Esq,  Washington. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  of  the  quantity  of  fine  metal,  in  equal  amounts  of  currency,  of  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Mint  regulation;  and  also  of  those  of  England , France,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  as  stat- 
ed by  Mr.  Tate,  in  his  return  of  assays;  likewise,  the  real  par  of  exchange  between  each  of  those  countries,  and  late 
quotations  of  the  computed  exchange. 
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Prices  of  Bullion  at  Havre , November  30,  1829. 

Standard  gold,  £3  1 7s.  Od.  per  ounce,  including  all  charges,  ( except  premium  here ) eqdal  to  a bill  at  sight,  at  = 4.65 

I$ills  on  London,  1 mo.  25.70to  25. 75  per  pound  sterling;  standard  silver,  45.  ll|f/.  per  ounce 

Spanish  dollars,  5. 28}  to  5. 30  each;  average  price  of  dollars,  45.  9d.  including  all  charges,  &c.  do  = 4.92 

American  half  dollars.  5.20  to  5.2 5 
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The  following  paper  from  the  London  Times  of  the  25th  February,  1^30, 
was  received  after  the  report  was  prepared;  as  it  contains  the  views  of  a 
highly  intelligent  person,  whose  pursuits  have  led  him  to  practical  acquai  l- 
ance  with  the  monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  ap- 
pending; its  chief  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  is  in  the  declaration 
that  a silver  currency  may  be  maintained  in  England,  and  made  a tender 
for  all  payments  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  F rcnch  mint, 

1 to  15.5.  Mr.  Baring  was,  however,  well  aware  that  gold  commanded  a 
premium  in  France,  and  did  not  circulate  equally  with  silver,  iul  ic  pro  a 
bly  took  into  consideration,  that  making  silver  a general  tender  for  payments 
in  England,  at  the  ratio  proposed,  would  create  a new  demand  lor  it,  and, 
consequently,  raise  the  price  and  bring  it  in  the  market  into  more  near  con- 
formity with  the  mint  ratio;  hence  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  hx 
the  mint  ratio  according  to  the  existing  market  prices.  The  idea  ot  a silver 
coinage  for  payments  generally,  and  another  at  a higher  ratio  tor  small  pay- 
ments, seems  to  be  new,  but  the  retaining  the  token  coinage  must  have  been 
suggested  rather  with  a view  to  compromise  with  the  pride  and  prejudice 
which  support  the  existing  system  of  silver  tokens,  than  to  affect  any  visible 
public  good.  Mr.  Baring  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  silver  is  the  most  ht 
metal  for  a standard  measure  of  property,  both  as  respects  the  safety  ot  banks 
and  the  public  convenience.  But  the  answers  of  Mr.  Baring  are  also  im- 
portant in  showing  that  the  establishment  of  gold  as  the  exclusive  measure 
of  property  in  England,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  although  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  a change  of  the  plan  while  its  authors  are  in  power,  unless  some 
convulsive  panic  shall  derange  their  monetary  system;  yet  that  other  coun- 
sels may  prevail,  and  produce  a change  which  might  disappoint  all  the  ex- 
pectations now  entertained  from  alteration  in  the  mint  ratio  ol  the  United 
States  should  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Baring  be  adopted,  and  the  ratio 
fixed  at  1 : 15.5  in  England.  That  proposed  in  the  foregoing  report  lor  the 
United  States  of  1:  15.625,  estimates  silver  still  so  much  above  its  market 
value  that  there  will  probably  be  ample  room  for  the  rise  ot  prices  which 
the  proposed  change  in  England  would  produce  without  endangenng  tie 

silver  currency. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER.— COIN. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  for  Coin , 
at  the  Board  of  Trade-,  April  26,  1S2S. 

Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.  Examined. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  maintain,  in 
this  country  a silver  currency  as  a legal  tender,  founded  on  the  proportion 
ol  silver  to  gold  established  in  the  currency  of  France,  or  something  very 
near  it;  at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain  our  present  silver  currency,  which 
is  obviously  not  in  that  proportion,  and  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in 

that  system?  . T , 

A.  I have  always  thought  so,  and  certainly  think  so  still.  1 nave  no 

doubt  about  it.  . . 

Q.  Would  you  execute  that  by  issuing  silver  coin  ot  the  same  denomina 

tions  as  the  present  silver  coin,  but  of  a different  standard,  or  by  confining 
it  to  a silver  coin  of  a new  denomination? 

15 
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,,  A'  11  is  <lui,te  clcf  thaf>  4 it  were  desired  to  have  a silver  coinage  all  or 
the  same  weight  and  quality,  the  present  silver  coinage  must  be  cafledin  en 
.rely;  but  I can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  co-existence^  of  a ffilver 
tomage  as  a legal  tender,  in  the  proportion,  or  nearly  the  proportion  now 
existing  in  France,  with  the  present  silver  coinage  remaining  as  a token 
and  provided  the  limitation  continues  as  to  the  amount:  w iShis 

*’  w °Uld7?u,  P?‘  them  un<Jer  the  same  denomination? 

might  either  calMn'then^  ..  You  might  take  one  of  two  plans;  you 
inignt  eitner  call  in  the  present  silver  currency,  and  put  the  whole  on  the 

e^fonneg’orVv^  '"u  C°"S“  ex%se,h„d  I thtk  an  none! 

cessary  one,  oi  you  might  continue  the  silver  now  out,  which  now  exists  as 

a token  silver  coinage.  There  would  be  then  the  present  gold  co7n  and  the 

bvthetokencn-  aS  lef?al  ,tend,ers’  and  as  they  would  not  b!  interfered  with 
K tt  mb vJTge’  a,-d  aS,there  iSa  C0"sidCTable  Profit  on  the  coining  the 
some  dc«r^M  rC0  "U,t  °S  “ measure  of  and  as  a means,  in 

„S  ’ fnd  the  exPenses  of  the  Mint.  When  any  additional 

«„  T-‘h0U'd  be  wanted>  1 d0  not  see  a“y  objection  to  keeping  the 
pronosftha't  ZPrCCS  and  !’alf:'™"'"s  as  at  present.  In  that  case,  f should 

fe  J ten 1^ Tnon'hPieCe«  a be  CaHed  and  that  the  silver  “in  for 
forthl  rlurnii  !'  ^ COnfin<id  *“  crown  pieces;  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred, 

be  substituted  °rnl1V1;,g  a f0CimriI  clivision  of  the  pounds,  2s.  pieces  might 

material „ ‘w  n , ) ““  ,yOU,might  IeaTC  the  few  *»•  °r  2s.  pieces  is  not 

n the  5s  • y°u,make  them  S'-  Pieces,  then  you  would  have  to  call 

n S'  . cn  pieces  whlch  are  at  present  out. 

1 he  circulation  of  the  country  would  consist  of  a silver  coinage  of 
tokens,  being  of  a legal  tender  only  to  a limited  amount;  and  a silver  coin - 

a^A4eExactl^so^ender  t0  an  Un^m^ed  amount;  and  a gold  coinage. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate  from  the  additions  to 

ssuePd  ?netLCUrrenCy’  °f  ? SlIT  coinaSe  co-existent  with  the  token  silver 
•ssued  in  the  manner  you  have  described? 

hnn'nrnjpe-akln$  °f th®  advantaSes>  1 of  course  set  aside  entirely  any  ques- 
on  of  altering  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  standard,  because,  even  supposing 

* ^vantage  would  result  from  that  to  the  country,  as  it  would  £e  in 
itself  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  do  so,  I set  aside  that  part  of  the  question  as 
pi  esummg  it  not  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  Government.  It  is  undoubt- 

Kmff  William  ’ ookinS  at  the  o]d  lawof  this  country,  since  the  time  of 
iving  William,  when,  in  given  proportions,  both  gold  and  silver  might  have 

a"dat  P-onlprice  o?  silver,  the  eL”ingttand! 

't  he  «S£  'r  d T Tr!y  4.l>ercent  by  lhe  umission  of  silver  upon 
the  settlement  of  our  standard  as  it  now  exists.  If  gold  and  silver  were 

concurrent  legal  tenders  at  the  old  Mint  regulations,  silver  would  Jprelem 

be  the  practical  standard  of  the  country,  as  the  debtor  always  Lulls S 

self  in  the  cheapest  metal  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  law.  4 

Iho  coimt^v  ■rfdf.t?1*81 1?ayment’  and  therefore  the  practical  standard  of 
y at  that  tunc,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  variations  in  lhe 

ore  K°  ' °,"d  s,  vor’  ■ylvar  wouId  be  s°  now.  Comparing,  there- 

of Lan?*!!-"'  Vw'u  0uf  double  standard  » existed  from  the  period 
« n ed  lVn  f .K'"S  WlU,anV  d?™  t0  (•  believe)  1778,  when  silver  was  pro- 
' £ S?dm>ns  «“l  lhe  M"ll>  with  what  it  now  would  he  if  the  sLne 
' 1 suflcrcd  1o  continue.  1 say  that  an  alteration  has  been  made 
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in  favor  of  the  creditor  and  against  the  debtor,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
60  to  62.  The  calculation  is  simple  and  undeniable.  Previously  to  the 
law  of  1778,  any  person  might  send  a pound  weight  of  silver  to  the  Mint, 
and  claim,  in  return,  62.9.,  which  were  then  (being  of  full  weight)  a legal  ten- 
der to  any  amount.  This  pound  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  the  625.  he  might 
now  purchase  for  605.  of  our  present  money,  and  I believe  even  a fraction 
lower.  If,  therefore,  our  old  law  had  continued,  silver  would  now  be  our 
practical  standard;  and  the  charge  of  all  debt,  whether  public  or  individual, 
would  be  lighter  by  33  per  cent. ; exclusive  of  that,  farther  relief  to  the  debt- 
or which  arises  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  money,  resulting,  in  my  opin- 
ion, from  the  facilities  afforded  to  all  operations  of  credit  by  the  double 
standard.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  not,  like  the  other,  susceptible  of  any 
precise  estimate;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  two  considerations  taken 
together,  make  a difference,  little  if  any  thing,  short  of  5 per  cent.  It  may- 
be proper  here  to  add,  that,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  what  I call  the  to- 
ken silver  coin,  is  coined  at  a profit  of  full  10  per  cent,  the  pound  of  silver,  cost- 
ing 605.,  being  coined  into  66  token  shillings;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
money  for  small  change,  limited  in  amount,  and  in  the  amount  for  which  it 
is  a legal  tender,  may  exist  most  usefully,  and  without  affecting  the  value  of 
the  standard  of  the  country. 

Although  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  my  view  of  this  so  much 
contested  subject,  I presume  your  Lordship’s  question  to  apply  to  my  opin- 
ion of  the  advantages  of  a double  standard,  regulated  according  to  the  pre- 
sent intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coin;  for  although  injustice  may  have,  and  in  my 
opinion  has,  been  done  to  the  debtor  by  the  exclusion  of  silver,  and  although 
that  injustice,  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  depreciation  of  paper  for 
so  many  years,  only  came  fairly  in  play  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Peel’s  bill;  yet, 
a sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  make  'it  both  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  return 
ta  any  adjustment  of  an  error  so  long  gone  by. 

I proceed,  therefore,  on  the  presumption  that  there  is  no  intention  to  al- 
ter the  present  standard  of  value,  and  confine  myself  simply  to  the  question 
of  the  facility  and  advantage  which  would  result  from  having  a standard  of 
two  metals,  as  we  had  before  1778,  and  as  every  other  country  of  the  world 
besides  ourselves  now  have. 

At  present,  speaking  of  a state  of  peace  and  quiet,  I do  not  see  that  there 
is  much  fault  to  find  with  our  present  circulation;  but  the  value  of  a medium 
of  circulation,  in  a country  where  it  is  necessarily  combined  with  much  pa- 
per, and  especially  where  the  paper  forms  the  larger  portion,  depends  on  its 
flexibility,  on  its  power  of  contraction  and  expansion  to  meet  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  desideratum  in  this  country,  where  neither 
justice  nor  policy  permit  increasing  the  value  of  money,  is  to  keep  out  as 
much  paper  as  can  be  safely  kept  out.  A sudden  change  from  peace  to  war, 
a bad  harvest,  or  a panic  year  arising  from  over-trading  and  other  causes, 
immediately  impose  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  the  heart  of  all 
our  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself,  to  stop  the  egress  of 
specie,  sometimes  even  to  bring  in  large  quantities  into  the  country.  These 
indispensable  remedies  are  always  applied  with  more  or  less  restriction  of 
the  circulation,  and  consequent  distress  to  those  who  have  been  for  some 
time  trading  under  expectations  of  the  ordinary  facilities  of  circulation  and 
banking.  No  care  or  prudence  can  enable  the  great  Bank,  on  which  all 
smaller  ones  rest  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  avoid  occasional  resort  to  those  mea- 
sures of  self-defence:  and  that  svstem  of  currency  is  the  best,  which  admits 
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Of  their  being  made  the  least  frequently,  and  with  the  least  possible  effort 
and' derangement.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank,  wishing  to  reinforce 
its  supply  of  specie,  can  do  so  with  infinitely  increased  facility,  with  the 
power  of  either  drawing  in  gold  or  silver,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  only 
one  of  the  metals.  The  choice  is  already  much,  but  the  circumstance  that 
Silver  is  the  practical  standard  of  Europe,  more  than  doubles  the  certainty 
and  facility  of  procuring  a supply.  Bills  on  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
&c.  once  taken,  secure  silver,  in  which' they  must  be  paid;  but  if  gold  alone 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Bank,  gold  is  a merchandise  which  you  must 
go  into  the  market  and  buy.  It  may  be  forestalled  by  others  speculating 
upon  the  Bank’s  known  necessities,  it  will  always  be  enhanced  in  price  by 
them,  and  the  real  increased  difficulty  acting  in  an  increased  ratio  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  a body  of  directors,  whose  characters  are  at  stake,  will 
lead  to  extravagant  precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  will  always  necessa- 
rily be  to  cramp  and  reduce  the  circulation,  and  to  increase  the  existing 
distress.  That  medium  of  legal  tender  is  best  which  affords  the  best  securi- 
ty against  these  forced  operations.  The  greater  the  facility  of  the  Bank  to 
right  itself  in  these  constantly  recurring  ebbs  and  floods  in  its  specie,  the 
greater  will  be  the  facilities  given  to  those  who  depend  upon  it,  and  the  less 
frequent  will  be  those  sudden  jerks  and  changes  so  fatal  to  credit  and  to  com- 
merce. As  I have  already  said,  in  quiet,  orderly  times,  our  present  system 
works  well  enough,  but  these’ sudden  storms  arise  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as 
of  war.  The  only  one  which  we  have  seen,  since  the  adoption  of  our  pre- 
sent moneyed  system,  was  in  1S25,  and,  I believe,  an  investigation  into  what 
then  took  place,  will  strongly  confirm  my  observations.  That  the  efforts  of 
the  Bank  for  self  preservation  made  great  havoc  among  its  dependents 
through  the  country  is  well  known;  and  I believe  it  is  equally  so,  that,  while 
it  was  rumaging  every  corner  for  gold,  which  could  alone  answer  its 
purpose,  it  was  sending  large  sums  of  silver  from  its  coffers,  which  were 
perfectly  useless.  The  wants  of  t»te  Bank,  when  they  occur,  interest  specu- 
lators and  jobbers  of  every  description,  and,  independently  of  operations  to 
derive  a profit  from  the  price  of  the  gold  wanted,  there  will  be  persons  in- 
terested in  thwarting  the  Bank,  and  preventing  its  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  degree  of  skill  or  ingenuity  in 
adjusting  the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver,  can  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
one  or  flic  other  from  having  a preference,  and  becoming,  practically,  in  the 
course  of  a short  period  of  years,  the  currency  of  the  country,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  except  for  purposes  of  convenience? 

A.  I think  it  is  not  possible.  The  practical  currency  may  change  from 
one  metal  to  the  other  in  a short  space  of  time.  The  fact  of  gold  having  been 
the  practical  tender  in  this  country  under  the  former  system,  and  that  silver 
would  now  be  so  if  that  system  continued,  is  a practical  proof  of  it.  It  will 
vary  with  the  variations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  however  wisely 
you  may  adjust  the  difference;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  incon- 
venience anti  difficulty  of  the  case  arises  from  this  circumstance.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  two  metals  is,  that  they  are  constantly  varying;  and  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  fact  of  that  tendency  to  vary  does  not  make  it  more 
desirable,  in  the  case  ol  a double  standard,  to  take  something  in  the  way  of 
seignorage  or  brassage;  in  other  words,  something  for  the  price  of  manufac- 
ture, than  you  otherwise  would,  so  as  to  counteract  a little  the  tendency  to 
melt  the ‘one  or  the  other  down.  This  allowance  would  tend,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  meet  an  increased  expenditure  at  the  Mint:  for  the  consequence  of 
varying  proportions  between  the  two  metals  might  increase  the  charges  at 
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lie  Mini,  by  the  occasional  melting  of  the  rejected  metal.  On  the  contra- 
ry, if  you  put  something  of  the  value  of  manufacture  into*  the  coin,  then, 
even  supposing  your  coin  goes  abroad  by  any  altered  proportion,  or  any 
state  of  exchange,  it  is  an  inducement  to  the  persons  abroad  to  keep  it  in  the 
shape  of  coin. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  to  adopt  precisely  the  proportions  of  the  French 
Mint,  would  not  the  resnlt  probably  be  the  same  as  in  France,  namely,  that 
silver  would  become  the  bulk  of  our  metallic  currency,  and  that  gold  would 
be  in  use  only  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  more  convenient;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  diffusion  of  gold,  which  is  now  concentrated  in  this 
country,  would  be  more  equable  over  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  were  to  take  the  same  proportions.  I do  not 
see  any  reason  why  exactly  the  same  result  should  not  take  place,  with  this 
single  difference,  the  extent  of  which  I am  not  able  to  calculate;  that  this 
country  partially  rejecting  gold  as  its  tender,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
to  some  extent  the  value  of  gold  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  when  this  country  returned  to  payments  in  specie,  supposing  we 
wanted  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000  of  gold  for  instance,  and  that,  to 
that  extent  there  was  a demand  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  gold,  gold  goj: 
an  increased  value  from  that  circumstance.  If  you  make  silver  a large  pro ' 
portion  of  your  currency,  and  still  more  if  you  were  to  make  it  the  bulk 
or  the  whole  of  your  currency,  silver  would  gain  something  in  value  over 
gold.  A free  concui.ent  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  all  countries  would 
certainly  keep  the  proportions  of  each  to  the  other  most  equable,  and  have 
little  other  ground  for  fluctuations  than  such  as  may  arise  from  the  charges 
of  producing  them.  At  present  these  fluctuations  are  more  affected  by 
changes  in  the  wants  of  the  gold  or  silver  circulating  countries  than  by  any 
other  cause. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  that  silver  would  rise  in  value  over  the  continent, 
as  we  claimed  a larger  proportion? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Does  not  the  preference  given  to  gold  in  the  French  currency  arise 
from  silver  being  over-valued? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Supposing  both  gold  and  silver  coin  made  legal  tenders  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  proportions  rather  favored  gold  as  a legal  tender,  would  not 
the  advantage  of  a double  standard,  such  as  it  exists  in  France,  be  obtained, 
without  our  disturbing  the  existing  mode  of  our  currency;  that  is,  with  the 
advantage  of  retaining  gold  as  the  bulk  of  it,  and  silver  as  an  aid  to  it;  just 
as  in  France,  silver  is  the  currency  and  gold  the  aid? 

A.  This  might  certainly  be- easily  done;  by  a very  slight  difference  we 
could  make  gold  the  ordinary  and  habitual  currency,  and  silver  the  auxilia- 
ry, which  would  come  in  aid  on  an  emergency;  the  variation  in  France  is 
seldom  above  a tenth  per  cent. ; it  sometimes  runs  up  to  a quarter  per  cent. 
It  has  been,  I am  told,  something  higher  on  particular  occasions;  when  the 
Bank  ol  England  was  running  all  over  the  continent  for  gold,  this  was  the  case; 
I believe,  also,  at  another  time  for  the  service  of  the  peninsula;  now  and  then, 
from  casual  circumstances,  one  metal  gets  preferred.  If  Russia  goes  to  war 
in  a distant  part,  she  does  it  always  with  gold.  At  the  present  time,  gold 
has  been  bought  up  to  a large  extent  for  this  purpose,  but  unless  any  disturb- 
ing causes  of  this  description  arise,  a very  slight  difference  of  one  tenth  or 
one  fourth  per  cent,  would  determine  the  use  of  one  metal  or  another. 
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Q.  As  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  proportions,  would  it  nu; 
be  a difficulty  attending  such  a system,  that  we  should  have  frequently  to 
re*adjust  the  proportions? 

A.  In  using  the  two  metals,  one  of  two  courses  must  be  taken — either  to 
leave  them  to  chance,  and  to  give  to  the  debtor  the  advantage  of  the  option, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  old  system,  or  to  fix  at  once  which  is  to  be  your 
standard,  and  to  adjust  at  given  periods  your  other  metal  to  it.  If  you  want 
the  advantages  of  the  fixity  of  standard  of  one  metal  with  the  facilities  and 
conveniences  of  two,  you  must  take  this  latter  course.  I gave  this  opinion 
when  the  questions  of  currency  were  last  before  Parliament,  and  I see  no 
objection  to  it  now.  This  system  of  occasional  adjustment  has  been  prac- 
tised in  France,  and  in  these  matters  practical  experience  is  worth  all  the 
theories  of  mere  speculation.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  without  this  occasional 
adjustment,  you  may  lose  the  benefit  of  the  double  standard,  which  is  only 
to  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  within  a frac- 
tion of  each  other.  Nobody  can  say  how  their  value  may  vary  according 
to  the  varying  cost  of  their  production,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  justice  done  between  all  debtors  and  creditors  through  the  kingdom,  I 
should  prefer  the  principle  of  adjustment  to  leaving  the  result  of  their  con- 
tracts or  engagements  to  greater  hazard. 
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